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REVIEWS 


amme des Cours de V'Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures, §c. Année 1837-38. 
Regulations for Students in Civil Engineering in 
the University of Durham, passed by the 
Senate in Convocation, Nov. 22, 1837. 
Arrangements for conducting the various depart- 
ments of King’s College, 1838-39. 


difficulty. All that we mean to assert is, that of 
the education which is destined to fit him to 
combat with the physical difficulties of his po- 
sition, physical science is the great want. Surely 
after the first fifteen years of the life of a youth 
destined for active occupation are passed, the 
» pe of education fitted to introduce him to 
the society of two centuries ago, and originally 
framed and suited to that use, may be allowed to 


ably, and so advantageously, multiplying them- 
selves in every walk of life, and who so mani- 
festly control the destinies of society. It asserts 
the foundation of such an institution to be a ne- 
cessity of our epoch—of the existing condition 
of society ; and in proof of this assertion, it ap- 
peals to its own unequivocal and unbounded 
success. A numerous body of students responded 
to its first appeal to the public, and its numbers 


'Y general Prospectus of the Class of Civil Engineering and | yield its place. It is at that period that we claim | have increased to an overflow.¢ Of the advan- 
the notes Mining. University College, London, 1838-39. | for him the great advantages of a practical course | tages its students have derived from their con- 
nteresting f Ir is a natural and a providential order of things of scientific instruction, a commencement of that nexion with it, this is adduced as the evidence— 
ch, under | that, as the numbers and physical necessities knowledge which will be the business of his life, | that “of the students who have obtained its 
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of mankind increase, knowledge should open 
her stores, and minister to them expedients of 





art; and the mysteries of handicrafts, originally 
born of accident, and handed down through un- 
told ages,f are now rapidly merging in princi- 
pe of science. A connexion of the arts is thus 

ly growing up out of the connexion of the 
sciences—the connexion of a common fountain, 
one urn at which all may light their lamps, an 


and the chief topic of interest in all that occurs 
around him. 


When we speak of scientific instruction, the 
aridity of a mere system of mathematical ab- 
stractions is far from our thoughts; we believe, 
that the great mass of mankind are incapable of 
abstracted reasonings, at least, of any useful 
pursuit of them; and that of those who are, 
there will always be found enough to cultivate 


diplomas, or even the inferior distinction of its 
certificates, all have readily and honourably esta- 
blished themselves in life, and many very ad- 
vantageously.” 

The executive of the school, being in continual 
communication with a numerous body of engineers 
and manufacturers, is sometimes called upon to re- 
commend to them youths capable of taking a part in 
their labours. But more frequently, by their own 
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acknowledge no rivalship, much less any oppo- | ences of observation—the expedients of art. No | Students which have been wanting for the professional 
sition between them. We look upon them but one element of the heseielge of these things | °ccupation which has offered itself; and the rapid 
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not, besides the practice, possess the science of 
it; and the great distinction between artificers, 
for the most part practically equal, is this, that 
some have and some have not the knowledge or 
science of their art. Science is everywhere aid- 
ing man in his contest with the physical diffi- 
ties of his position, and ministering to him 
new powers and capabilities of thought and ac- 
tion. In all directions she is triumphing over 
the obstacles of time and space, and society is 
glad to purchase the boon by large, investments 
of public and private capital. The occupation of 
our legislators has passed into the constant dis- 
cussion of questions having relation to science ; 
our merchants embark in scientific projects, and 
our manufacturers and engineers are but opera- 
tives in the one great workshop and laboratory 
of science. To the whole public, science is either 
an actual occupation, or at least a matter of en- 
sing interest. Under these circumstances, 

it claims for itself a conspicuous place in the 
business of education, and assuredly it will attain 
it We mean not to claim for physics any ex- 
clusive possession of our system of education ; 
man is a moral as well as a physical being, and 
his position is one of moral as well as physical 
t The readers of the Athenzeum (See Nos. 507, 8, 9) are 
aware of the fact, that many of the handicrafts, the very 


and processes of them, have been found depicted 
Upon the tombs of Thebes. ' 
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placed, and by a council of whom the whole 
system of education is controlled. In the absence 
of any authorized representative of a new social 
principle—any authorized recognition of the new 
wants of society—these men stepped forward 
with a boldness which, in this country, where 
private enterprise so commonly ministers to the 
exigencies of the public, we can scarcely appre- 
ciate. They declared their object to be, the 
opening of a new career to the youth who, 
with the preparation of a classical education, 
now crowd and encumber the liberal profes- 
sions, to the disappointment of their hopes, 
and to the prejudice of society. It appears, 
that annually, five hundred students of Law, 
at the Ecole des Droits, desert that profession 
in despair; and that the competition and discou- 
ragement of the Ecole de Médecine is at least 
in an equal proportion. ‘T'o the crowd of youth 
who find no place in these professions, the “ Ecole 
des Arts et Manufactures” opens its doors. It 
offers to them those sound attainments in the 
physical sciences and the sciences of observation, 
of which the useful application presents itself in 
all that surrounds us, and in every step we take. 
In the active business of life, it x bw to place 
them, by a practical course of instruction, in the 
ranks of those enterprising and intelligent men 
whose labours are now so lucratively, so honour- 


| change, and hailed it. “All this was accomplished 
| (say they) because the Ecole Centrale was a neces- 
| sity of our epoch, and of our social condition.” 


The school is established—its professors are 
amply paid—its collections every day accumu- 
late—the number of its pupils every day in- 
creases—and the civil engineers whom it forms 
enter on the useful and honourable career which 
we had anticipated for them. It elevates industry 
and practical skill to the rank of a liberal art— 
gives it a centre, a faculty, from whence proceed, 
under the name of civil engineers, the graduates 
of a new profession. 

To profess a course of instruction in physical 
science, in union with the special practice of par- 
ticular scientific arts, is one thing; to carry such 
a scheme into execution is another. Let us, 
then, see what means the professors of the Ecole 
Centrale have brought to bear upon their project. 

The course occupies three years. ‘The first 
embraces, as its general elements, Geometry, 
Theoretical Mechanics, Chemistry and General 
| Physics, Natural History in its application to the 
arts. The second year, Descriptive Geometry in 
its applications, the Theory of Machines, the 
construction of Machines, Architecture, or the 
Construction of Edifices, Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy. The third year, the Steam-engine, Physics 

1 During the last year they amounted to 280. 
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in their application to the arts, Chemistry in its 
application to the arts, the Theory and Con- 
struction of Public Works, Mining, Metallurgy. 

Ten Professors give (in their several depart- 
ments) these courses of instruction. They are 
men who join, with theoretical, extensive prac- 
tical knowledge : their instructions are followed 
by daily examinations, by chemical and metal- 
lurgic manipulations, by drawings executed by 
the pupils in illustration of the various forms of 
machinery, and instruments or expedients of art 
which have been described to them, and by the 
labours of the model room,—especially by scien- 
tific projects, by mechanical schemes, by chemi- 
cal combinations or analyses, which are proposed 
to them under the form of exercises of inven- 
tion. All these pursuits, subsidiary to the lec- 
tures of the professors, are placed under the 
direction of students who have completed their 
courses of instruction in the Institution, and who, 
under the name of répétiteurs, appear a very 
active and efficient portion of its personnel. 
During the first year, the course is common to 
all the students: in the second and third, four 
sections branch off from it towards particular 
—— ;—the first is the section of the 

echanical Arts, and of the Construction of 
Machines; the second the section of the Physical 
Arts, the Construction of Edifices (Architec- 
ture,) and of Public Works ; the third the section 
of Mineral Chemistry, including the Arts of the 
Earthenware and Porcelain Manufacturer, the 
Glass Maker, the Colour Maker, the Assayer 
and Refiner, and the Manufacturing Chemist; 
and of Organic Chemistry—including the Arts 
of the Dyer, the Vinegar Maker, the Sugar Re- 
finer, the Distiller, the Brewer, the Tallow 
Chandler, the Soap Maker, the Tanner; the 
fourth section is that of Mining and Metallurgy. 
All these sections attend the whole course of the 
instruction of the professor: the special and par- 
ticular direction is given to their pursuits, in the 
drawings they are called upon to execute, the 
models they are required to make, the chemical 
manipulations they are called upon to perform, 
and especially in the exercises of mechanical in- 
vention, the plans of architecture and engineer- 
ing, and of chemical analysis and combination, 
which are required of them. 

As we have proceeded with our version of this 
attractive programme of the ‘“ Ecole Centrale,” a 
whole host of doubts and difficulties have ap- 
peared to us congregating around it in the minds 
of our readers. To these one general answer 
presents itself in the experience of nearly ten 
years, and the unequivocal success of the expe- 
_Triment. 

The subject seems at length to have at- 
tracted the attention of government, by whom a 
number of free exhibitions have been founded 
at the schools for candidates whose talents and 
industry give the promise of an advantageous 
application of the public funds to their instruc- 
tion. Some of these exhibitions extend to the 
entire maintenance of the exhibitioners, others 
only to the payment of the fees of the school ; 
and in a circular to the authorities of the depart- 
ments, the minister recommends to them the 
foundation of similar endowments. ‘The ma- 
chinery of a system like that which we have 
detailed is essentially an expensive one. The 
expenses of a pupil at the Ecole are little 
short of eight hundred francs annually. 
This is a sum which, calculating it according to 
the proportion which the expense of education 
usually bears there and here, is equivalent to at 
least 50/. English. It is paid wholly for tuition, 
no boarders being received into the establish- 
ment. That the founders of the school acted 
judiciously in affixing this high rate of remune- 
ration, is proved by the result. The advantages 
they offered could only be effectively given at a 











considerable expense. It is to be hoped that 
pursuits like these will eventually be brought 
within the reach of the people. This is not, 
however, now the question. It is a new pro- 
fession, which is in the act of establishing itself, 
claiming to receive into its body the sons of the 
wealthier members of society, taking them from 
the encumbered professions of the law and of me- 
dicine, and from the crowded counting-houses of 
our merchants, to train up enlightened men de- 
stined to control the great and increasing manu- 
facturing, engineering, and commercial interests 
of the country,—interests in which are involved 
all the elements of our national prosperity. To 
persons selected from this class, the expense of 
the requisite instruction for their sons will not be 
a thing of moment. The expense of the whole 
three years of tuition will scarcely amount to 
an ordinary premium. The only question with 
them will be, the real character of the instruc- 
tion offered. 

Of the three English institutions which have 
at length responded to the loud and reiterated 
call for practical knowledge—“ bread learning” 
—the new University of Durham stands ho- 
nourably forward in the first place. The regu- 
lations of the Senate and Convocation for the 
students in civil engineering, bear date the 
22nd-of November, 1837. The Professors of 
King’s College, we hear, dispute precedence, 
and claim for themselves the honour of originat- 
ing the project. Of the merits of the question 
between them, we know nothing; but the fact, 
that two institutions like these, understood to be 
in immediate relation with the church and with 
the aristocratical interests of the country, should 
have been the first to introduce, and should 
dispute with one another the precedence in in- 
troducing a system of education destined to exer- 
cise, we predict, a wide and lasting influence in 
society, loudly called for by public opinion, and 
consonant with the march of events,—this is a 
fact to us of golden promise and full of hope. 
The University of Durham offers to the engi- 
neering student the academical rank of Civil 
Engineer, in union with the ordinary degrees in 
Arts. His course is to extend over three years, 
and to include the various branches of theore- 
tical, experimental, and practical science con- 
nected with his profession. The instruction is 
given by Professors Chevallier (Mathematics), 
Whitley (Natural Philosophy), and Johnstone 
(Chemistry). The class opened in January last, 
and has succeeded greatly beyond the expecta- 
tion of its founders. The following are the sub- 
jects fixed for the examination at the termina- 
tion of this year :—Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, 
Logarithms, Plane Trigonometry, Surveying, 
Levelling, Analytical and Solid Geometry, Me- 
chanics, Mechanical Powers, the Strength of 
Materials, the Chemistry of Metals. 

King’s College announces the opening of its 
class on the 2nd of October; and, like Durham 
University and the “Ecole Centrale,” it pro- 
fesses a course of three years. The following 
professors are associated in it: Hall, (Mathe- 
matics) ; Moseley, (Mechanics, Hydraulics, The- 
ory of Moving Powers, and Machinery); Da- 
niell, (Chemistry and Metallurgy); Phillips, 
(Geology, Mineralogy, and the Theory and 
Practice of Mining); Wheatstone, (Sound, 
Light, Heat, Electricity); and Mr. Bradley (De- 
scriptive Geometry, Perspective and Machine 
Drawing). Special examinations are appointed 
for the students of this department; and certi- 
ficates of honour are offered at the end of their 
second year. They may, by the regulations of 
the new University of London, just published, 
take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, for which 
their engineering studies will, in a great measure, 
have prepared them. They may further lay 
claim to the honours of the University in Ma- 












thematics and Natural Philosophy, at a subse. 
quent examination ; and lastly, they may claim 
special certificates of the University, of prof. 
ciency in the science of Civil Engineering, by 
the 640th regulation of the Senate. Here, th 
is a new career opened to the Civil Engineer, 
Commencing his course at the age of fifteen, he 
may have completed this curriculum at the age of 
eighteen ; and thusenter upon the active dutiesof 
his profession at the proper period of his life, with 
a University reputation which cannot fail to fix 
upon him a favourable opinion throughout his 
subsequent career and attainments, the light of 
which will be thrown on every step of it. Of 
the practice of his profession he will have lost 
nothing: for what is there practically acquired 
by any youth put to the profession of a civil en- 
gineer before the age of eighteen? He wi 
indeed, greatly have gained ; for in the place of 
a system of education, no part of which a any 
reference to that profession, his whole career will 
have been one of sound practical acquisition. 
Instead of entering the crowded office of an 
engineer with no single element of that know. 
le which the first step he has to take in en- 
gineering will make him feel the want of, and 
thus embarrassing every operation in which he 
takes a part, he will be prepared to comprehend 
all that he sees: practice will offer-itself to him 
but as an application of what he has already 
learned, half its difficulties will have been 
smoothed away by his scientific attcinments, 
The engineer, on the other hand, ‘instead of re 
ceiving into his office a youth who, for a time 
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man. It is not, however, vr to the office of the Boon of li 
civil engineer that a course like this forms a fit- Profession: 
ting introduction. The great manufacturing in- inually di 
terests of this country, and the great processes astate 
of the mechanical and chemical arts, demand Butations | 
their appropriate education ; and they all con Bind 9 far 
nect themselves by the most intimate associa- ffi. doors 

tions with practical science. Every manufac i the co 
turer is, or ought to be, his own engineer and pidly ext 
his own chemist, in order that he may rightly Boore Jab 
compute the principle of his gains and his losses, fone put t 
and regulate the economy of the different work- Bie key, 

ing elements of his manufactory. This great Jrouth ont 
art of regulating a process of manufacture, with Biion jike 
a view to the ultimate economy of production— we bef 
this art of measuring the profit and /oss upon engineer, 
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utmost, and adapting it to its place in the whole Bin fj} 
system—this great art of profitable manufacture, Binti] as h 
while it manifestly points to a circle of the Bho fixes 

sciences as its basis, demands, moreover, thata [chemical 
special direction should be given to them with fir the be 
a view to it. Bhim then 





“ What matters it,” say the Professors of the Ecole 
Centrale, “ what matters it that the art of producing 
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tions of art and questions of manufacturing economy. Weh 
The importance of skilful systems of management, | Incon 
by which the calamity of failure may be materially fio the fac 
diminished, and the profits of success doubled, # [forward 
continually demonstrated to them by facts. They finanifest! 
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analyzing the whole process of the gain or loss upo® Bini), 
the manufacture, develope the hidden causes of sue Twelve s 
cess or failure, and indicate the direction in which w thre 





the system demands its modification.” 

We come now to speak of an entirely new 
feature in the system of education pro 
Those of which we have hitherto spoken con 
template the instruction only of those persons 
who have their whole engineering education to 
commence, and who have entire leisure to pur 
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ue it. But there is a large class of persons in 
[London already occupied in manufactories and 
in the offices of civil engineers and architects, 
whose days are fully employed, but who have 
the leisure of their evenings, and an earnest 
desire to acquire those principles of scientific 
knowledge which they continually feel the want 
of, The body of persons in this position in 
London is, we have reason to know, very great; 
md we conceive that the London University 
has at once proposed a plan sure of success, and 
conferred a real public benefit by throwing its 
doors open to them. Professor De Morgan pro- 

sto give lectures and praxes every Saturday 
evening, from seven to nine, on the application 
of Arithmetic to the results of Algebra and Geo- 
metry, and Professor Sylvester on the Mechanics 
of solid bodies and the doctrine of Heat, and 
their application to the steam-engine: and by 
attending Professor Graham’s course of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, the student will be exercised in 
the manipulations of testing and analyzing, es- 
pecially as regards mineral substances used in 
the 


We doubt not that these lectures will be uni- 
versally attended, and it is impossible that the 
ubjects treated should be in better hands. In- 
deed, the names we have enumerated as in both 
stitutions coming forward in connexion with 
his undertaking are a sufficient and an ample 
puarantee for the character of the instruction 
fered. All are men known to science, and 
many of them especially known to practical 
cience. The whole of the so called liberal 
professions are now crowded to excess. It is, 
indeed, painful to observe the positions of em- 

ssment and difficulty in which the young 
men of liberal education who throng to those 
professions are daily placed. Numbers are con- 
inually driven to give them up in despair. This 
astate of things from which society in all its 
lations cannot but greatly suffer. A fourth, 
and afar more lucrative profession now opens 
its doors to them; the arts and manufactures 
of the country, elevated to a new position, ra- 
pidly extending their borders and demanding 
more labourers, are before them. It is not to 
one, but to all, that practical science offers them 
the key. It is by no means necessary that a 
youth entering upon a course of practical instruc- 
tion, like that of which we have spoken, should 
have beforehand resolved to be a professional 
engineer, or shall have fixed upon the particular 
art or manufacture which he will adopt. Let 
him follow out the general course of science 
until as he advances to its practical applications 
he fixes upon some particular mechanical or 
hemical art, towards which his peculiar talent 
the bent of his inclination directs him; let 
fim then embrace that art, and follow out the 
science of. it to the end of his educational career. 

Itremains to be seen whether the public will 
ome forward and support this project with that 
wal which will bring it to maturity, and perfect 
it. We have, ourselves, no fears on the subject. 

Inconclusion, may we venture to allude again 
othe fact, that the French government has come 
rward to the support of a private enterprise so 
manifestly directed to the public welfare, as is 
the Ecole Centrale, by endowing a number of 
thibitions in it, and that it has recommended 
imilar endowments from the departments. 
Hwelve such exhibitions, of 80/. a year each, at 
ur three English institutions, would be suffi- 
ent to cover the academical fees and the main- 
hance of thirty-six students. These exhibitions 
hight be limited to candidates from the opera- 

classes, selected by a public examination, 
nd the fees might form the permanent endow- 
t, at the rate of 60/. a year, of six practical 
lessorships in each institution. ‘lhe expense 


these exhibitions, by which a powerful sanction 
































































would be given to the proposed course of prac- 
tical instruction—by which permanent courses 
of practical education would be established and 

erpetuated in different parts of the country— 
. which a legitimated career of ambition would 
be opened to the operative classes—and by which 
thirty-six of the most intelligent of their number 
would be continually educating at the public 
expense, for the public service—would be less 
than 5000/. annually. 








Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australia, with Descriptions of the recently 
explored Region of Australia Felix, and of 
the present Colony of New South Wales. By 
Major T. L. Mitchell, F.G.S., &c. 2 vols. 
T. & W. Boone. 

Tuese are altogether the best volumes which 

have yet appeared on the subject of the interior 

of Australia. That singular country, heretofore 

described either as a waste of waters or as a 

parched desert, is here delineated with compre- 

hensive truth and vividness; and while new 
regions of boundless extent and great promise 
are revealed to our sight, the intelligence of our 
guide gives, even to those over which we have 

often travelled, the charm of novelty. As a 

leader of exploring parties through unknown 

regions, Major Mitchell appears to us to stand 
unrivalled. Prudent and decisive, he advances 

like an experienced general; executing in a 

prompt and unflinching manner all that he may 

attempt, yet never for a moment losing sight of 
the limits of his resources. 

The first of the three expeditions narrated in 
these volumes had its origin in the account given 
of the interior by a runaway convict, named 
George Clarke, commonly called the Barber, 
who had lived some time among the natives and 
had adopted their customs. He went naked like 
them, was painted black, had his body deeply 
scarified, and was usually attended by two abori- 
ginal females. Thus disguised as a native, he 
organized a system of cattle stealing on Liverpool 
plains, which had increased to an alarming ex- 
tent before he was captured by the police. 

“ After this man was taken into custody, (relates 
our author,) he gave a circumstantial detail of his 
travels to the north-west, along the bank of a large 
river, named, as he said, the * Kindur;’ by following 
which in a S.W. direction he had twice reached the 
sea shore. He described the tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the * Kindur,’ and gave the names of their 
chiefs. He had first crossed the vast plains named 
* Balyran,’ and, on approaching the sea, he had seen 
a burning mountain named ‘*Courada.’ He described, 
with great apparent accuracy, the courses of the 
known streams of the northern interior, which united, 
as he stated, in the * Nammoy,’ a river first mentioned 
by him, and, according to his testimony, Peel’s river 
entered the ‘Nammoy,* by flowing westward from 
where Mr. Oxley had crossed it.” 

This story had enough of consistency in it to 
gain attention; and, owing tothe eagerness with 
which we lean towards every object of curi- 
osity, was even considered trustworthy; and 
Major Mitchell received orders to proceed in 
search of the great River Kindur. He started 
from Sydney on the 24th of November, 1831, 
having a distance of 300 miles northwards to 
travel before he quitted the precincts of civilized 
man. ‘The party consisted of nine men, chosen 
from among the convicts, besides Mr. White, the 
second in command, and Mr. Finch, who had 
volunteered his services, and was ordered to follow 
with additional stores. The horses, oxen, and 
provision carts divided the cares of the men. On 
the 5th of December the party ascended the 
Liverpool range, which divides the colony from 
the unexplored country beyond. A wide expanse 
of open level country extended in a northerly 
direction as far as human vision could reach, and, 
being clear of trees, presented a remarkable con- 





trast to the settled districts of the colony, The 
abundant herbage of these plains indicated a rich 
soil, and herds of cattle browsing at a distance 
added pastoral beauty to a scene which had re- 
cently been a desert. Five-and-twenty miles 
beyond the border of the colony, our traveller 
found a comfortable stone house with a good 
garden, occupied by an old stockman and his 
wife. The good condition of the sheep and cat- 
tle at this station proved the excellence of the 
surrounding pastures, which, if the right of pre- 
occupancy has not been in this case respected, 
are now comprised in the domains of the Austra- 
lian Agricultural Company. Still farther on, at 
the ford of Wallamoul, on the Peel River, was 
another station, with 1,600 head of cattle: so 
rapidly did the enterprise of the colonial farmers 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Oxley, who first 
explored the Liverpool plains and country lying 
northward of them. 


When Major Mitchell had advanced some way 
into the interior he descried a peak, the name of 
which, he learned from his native guide, was 
Tangulda. This appeared to be an interesting 
discovery, since the way to the great river, ac- 
cording to the bushranger’s story, was north-east 
by north from the mountdin called Tangulda. 
The natives were also acquainted with the River 
Nammoy, which indeed afterwards proved to be 
the Peel River, below its junction with some other 
considerable streams. At a little distance from 
this river, and eighty or a hundred miles from 
the borders of the colony, the natives pointed 
out the remains of a house and of a very large 
stockyard which had belonged, they said, to 
George the Barber. The bones of bullocks 
were strewed round in large quantities, plainly 
showing the nature of the barber's business and 
the object of his alliance with the natives. The 
attempt of Major Mitchell to proceed north-east 
by north from Tangulda, according to the bush- 
ranger’s directions, was defeated by the rugged 
range of the Nundawar, or Hardwicke Moun- 
tains. These had been crossed farther eastward 
by Mr. Allan Cunningham, but Major Mitchell, 
perceiving that by going north-westwards he 
should clear the mountains by an easy road, pre- 
ferred that course, and was soon after tempted, 
by the enlarged appearance of the Nammoy, to 
launch on it his canvas boats for the purpose of 
descending the stream. But the number of 
sunken trees in the river and the frailty of the 
boats frustrated this scheme. He therefore 
marched north-east by north over the level 
plains, till, on the 9th of January, he came toa 
considerable river flowing westwards, and which 
was evidently the river crossed by Mr. Cunning- 
ham higher up, and named by him the Gwydir. 
The native guide had deserted from the expedi- 
tion at the Nammoy, being apparently afraid of 
the wilder natives of the interior, with whom it 
became, of course, difficult to hold any com- 
munication. Of the attempts made to attain 
this desirable object, the following is an amusing 
specimen :— 

“T perceived the fires of the natives at no great 
distance from our camp, and Dawkins went forward, 
with a tomahawk and a small loaf. He soon came 
upon a tribe of about thirty men, women, and chil- 
dren, seated by the ponds, with half a kangaroo and 
some cray-fish cooked before them, and also a large 
vessel of bark containing water. Now Dawkins must 
have been, in appearance, so different to all the ideas 
these poor people had of their fellow-men, that on the 
first sight of such an apparition it was not surprising 
that they, after a moment's stare, precipitately took to 
the pond, floundering through it, some up to the neck, 
to the opposite bank. He wasa tall spare figure, ina 
close white dress, surmounted by a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, the tout-ensemble somewhat resembling a 
mushroom ; and these dwellers by the waters might well 
have believed, from his silent and unceremonious in- 
trusion, that he had risen from the earth in the sam 
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manner. The curiosity of the natives, who had va- 
nished as fast as they could, at length overcame their 
terrors so far as to induce them to peep from behind 
the trees at their mysterious visitor, who, not in the 
least disconcerted, made himself at home at the fires, 
and on seeing them on the other side, began his usual 
speech, * What for you jerran budgery white fellow ?” 
‘Why are you afraid of a white man?’ He next 
drew forth his little loaf, endeavouring to explain its 
meaning and use by eating it, and then began to chop 
a tree by way of showing off the tomahawk ; but the 
possession of a peculiar food of his own only astounded 
them the more. His last experiment was attended 
with no better effect ; for when he sat down by their 
fire, by way of being friendly, and began to taste their 
kangaroo, they set up a shout which induced Dawkins 
to make his exit with the same silent celerity, which 
no doubt rendered his debit so outrageously opposed 
to their ideas of etiquette, which imperatively re- 
quired that loud ‘ cooys’ should have announced his 
approach before he came within a mile of their fires. 
Dawkins had been cautioned as to the necessity for 
this, but he was an old tar, and Jack likes his own 
way of proceeding on shore; besides, in this case 
Dawkins came unawares upon them, according to his 
own account, and it was only by subsequent expe- 
rience that we learnt the danger of thus approaching 
the aboriginal inhabitants; some of thesecarried spears 
on their shoulders, or trailing in their hands, and the 
natives are never more likely to use such weapons 
than when under the impulse of sudden terror.” 

After tracing the Gwydir downwards for some 

days, Major Mitchell, in an excursion over the 
plains northwards, discovered another consider- 
able river, named by the natives the Karaula, and 
which probably unites the waters of the Duma- 
resque, Condamine, and other streams crossed 
by Cunningham near their sources in the moun- 
tains to the east. The course of the Karaula, 
traced by Major Mitchell for thirty miles to its 
junction with the Gwydir, is a little to the west 
of south. Near the junction it assumed so fine 
an appearance as to make our traveller remark, 
—‘‘ Here it was indeed a noble piece of water, 
and I regretted much that this had not been our 
first view of it, that we might have realized, at 
least for a day or two, all that we had imagined 
of the Kindur. I now overlooked from a bank 
seventy feet high, a river as broad as the Thames 
at Putney, on which the goodly waves, perfectly 
free from fallen timber, danced in full liberty.” 
But this broad reach terminated at a rocky dyke 
a little way down, over which the slow stream 
fell a few feet and shrunk to insignificant dimen- 
sions. It was obvious that the united stream 
was no other than the River Darling, which flows 
into the Murray, and the bushranger’s story of 
the great river running south-westwards into the 
sea now lost all likelihood. Preparations, how- 
ever, were making to trace the Karaula towards 
its sources or to advance beyond it northwards, 
when Mr. Finch arrived with the intelligence 
that his party had been surprised by the natives, 
two of his people killed, and the provisions, the 
want of which was now beginning to be felt by 
the expedition, destroyed or carried off. 

A speedy retreat was thus rendered necessary. 
The country round the junction of the Karaula 
and Gwydir, and for 200 miles back, was subject 
to inundation ; the trees bore on their trunks and 
branches the marks of the floods; and as the rainy 
season approached, no time was to be lost in 
getting on more elevated ground. The march 
homeward commenced on the 7th of February, 
and on the 16th, Major Mitchell observes in his 
journal,— 

“The rain poured from a sky that might have 
alarmed Noah. The ground became a sea of mud ; 
even within our tents we sank to the knees, no 
one could move about with shoes—the men ac- 
cordingly waded about barefooted. The water in the 
pond was also converted into mud. Ground crickets 
of an undescribed species—which perhaps may be 
called Gryllotalpa Australis—came out of the earth 


In a subsequent attempt to find the River Kin- 
dur, made by Capt. Forbes, it was discovered that 
the plains of Balyrén, mentioned by the bush- 
ranger, were those crossed by Major Mitchell imme- 
diately before the heavy rain began, and also that 
Courada, the burning mountain of the Barber, is 
the most western summit of the Nundawar range. 
Thus it is evident that the localities pointed out 
by the bushranger were those examined by Major 
Mitchell, whose exploration is therefore decisive 
as to the non-existence of such a river as the 
Kindur was described to be. It appears to us 
not unlikely that the Barber saw tat country 
when widely inundated; and hence was led to 
state, whether deceived or deceiving, that the 
river flowed into the sea. George the Barber 
lay under sentence of death when the expedition 
set forward in search of the Kindur, but as his 
accounts of the interior seemed justified by first 
appearances, his sentence was commuted to 
banishment to Norfolk Island. On his return to 
Sydney, after the expiration of his term of banish- 
ment, he offered to accompany Major Mitchell 
on his second expedition into the interior, but as 
it was known that he had vowed deadly ven- 
geance on the Major, he was sent to Van Die- 
men’s Land, where he was hanged soon after. 

The most important practical results of this 
expedition are thus stated by Major Mitchell : 

“The country we traversed was very eligible in 
many parts, for the formation of grazing establish- 
ments—as a proof of which it may be mentioned, 
that flocks of sheep soon covered the plains of Miul- 
luba, and that the country around the Barber’s 
stockyard, has ever since the return of the expedition, 
been occupied by the cattle of Sir John Jamieson. 
At a still greater distance from the settled districts, 
much valuable land will be found around the base 
of the Nundawar Range. The region beyond these 
mountains, or between them and the Gwydir, is 
beautiful, and in the vicinity, or within sight, of the 
high land, it is sufficiently well watered to become an 
important addition to the pastoral capabilities of 
New South Wales.” 

In May 1833, the authorities at Sydney re- 
ceived the commands of the government to send 
an expedition to explore the course of the River 
Darling. Various circumstances combined to 
prevent the execution of this design until 1835, 
when, on the 9th March, the party, consisting 
of Mr. Richard Cunningham, attached to the 
expedition as botanist, and Mr. Larmer, an as- 
sistant surveyor, with twenty-one men, set for- 
ward, for the western interior, from Paramatta. 
Seven carts and as many pack-horses afforded the 
means of carrying provisions for five months. 
Two good boats also, mounted on a wheel-car- 
riage, were added to the train,—the more port- 
able canvas boats used in the preceding expedi- 
tion having been found too frail for shallow 
waters, The general rendezvous appointed for 
the expedition was the cattle station of Buree, 
170 miles from Sydney. The road to it led over 
the plains of Bathurst, which, but a few years 
ago, were as wild and desolate as those of the 
Nammoy and Karaula, and are now sprinkled 
over with herds, flocks, cultivated fields, and 
agreeable habitations. British enterprise and 
industry are now erecting a town (Bathurst) on 
the banks of the Wambool or Macquarie, in the 
neighbourhood of which a considerable popula- 
tion is already gathered. From Buree, Major 

Mitchell rode south-eastwards twelve miles to 
the mountain of Canobolas, which he ascended, 
and found its absolute height to be 4461 feet. 
After passing the hills beyond Buree, our tra- 
vellers found themselves in the wilds of the na- 
tives, whose appearance does not everywhere 
bespeak a revolting barbarism. Our author ob- 
serves, “The natives whom we met here were 
fine looking men, enjoying contentment and 
happiness within the precincts of their native 





in great numbers,” 





woods, Their enjoyment seemed derived so en- 








tirely from nature, that it almost excited a fed. 
ing of regret, that civilized man, enervated 
luxury and all its concomitant diseases, shoul 
ever disturb the haunts of these rude but hap 
beings.” These natives seemed to dwell in 
land flowing with honey, for with their to 
hawks they extracted it in abundance from ¢, 
hollow branches of the trees. They used 
catch a bee, and attach to it, with some oyp 
the light down of the swan or owl. Thus marke 
the liberated bee would make for the branch of 
some lofty tree, and betray its home to it 
watchful pursuers. 

The course taken by Major Mitchell to thd 
Darling was north-westwards, along the river 
Bogan, parallel to, and about forty miles west 








































































the Macquarie. The Bogan had been discoverg 
near its mouth, where it joins the Darling, | 
Capt. Sturt, and, subsequently, about seven 
miles of its middle course had been examined} 
Mr. Dixon; but the survey of its entire length 
(about 250 miles) was the earliest fruit of thi 
expedition. Our limits will not permit us 
enter into the details of pelt ok operation 
nor to narrate all the incidents which ch 
quered the long march over wide and solita 
plains. One melancholy event alone comp 
us to relax our silent progress, in order to 
cord it. At sunset, on the 17th of April, Mr, 
Cunningham was missing. As he was in th 
habit, however, of wandering from his comp 
nions in search of plants, his absence did not 
first excite alarm. On the following day, p 
sent in various directions failed to discover am 
traces of him; and as the expedition was suffe 
ing from want of water, the misery of his situ 
tion, bewildered in a burning waste, was acutely 
felt by all. It was not till the fifth day of the 
search that traces of Mr. Cunningham wer 
fallen in with, and in two days more his mov 
ments and those of his horse were followed 
through a distance of seventy miles. 
were examined again and again, and the inf 
ences founded on them were as follows:—vi 
Mr. Cunningham having wandered some time 
the wood, killed his dog, probably to quench bis 
thirst with its blood; he then abandoned his 
horse, which rambled many miles before it ex 
pired. Mr. Cunningham appears to have made 
for the river Bogan, and to have passed close to 
one of the parties which went in quest of hima 
the 21st. He continued his weary march nea 
the dry bed of the river, having thus got aheal 
of his companions, who remained searching {0 
him; and his footsteps were distinctly traced t 
the small muddy pool where he first quenched 
his thirst. His lamentable end was subsequently 
learned from the natives. It appears 

met with a party of them, who gave him food, 
and led him to their huts. But as he was very] 
uneasy, and rose often in the night, their su 
picions were awakened, and they speared him, 
Of the four men concerned in this murder, 
were afterwards captured, of whom two 
their escape. Some relics of Mr. Cunningham 
were found, and his bones interred, by the police 
sent into the interior to investigate the circum 

















stances of his death. : 
Several different tribes were found inhabiting 
the banks of the Bogan, more simple and unit 
formed in proportion as they were distant from 
the frontiers of the colony, but otherwise diffe 
ing unaccountably in disposition, the most wild 
and resmanar er tribe sometimes succeeding 
immediately to the most frank and friendly 
Some of the natives in the driest part of the 
country, when questioned respecting walet 
showed how they allayed their thirst, by cho 
ping the roots of trees and sucking them. 
ast tribe on the Bogan exhibited an unt 
variety of feature and en most of the! 


had brown hair; others had Asiatic featur 
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lite those of the Hindoos, with crisped hair. 
soil of the plains near the Lower Bogan is 
quite free from roots or sward, and though it 
jooks rich, is yet as naked as a fallow; it crum- 





pases, should bled under the wheels of the carts, which sank 
e but hay pin it. What may not dams and irri- 
) dwell in gation hereafter effect with this light and friable 
their toy ? 
ice from thi Qn the 25th of May, Major Mitchell rode 
ey Used to the River Darling, and was agree- 
Some gun bly surprised to find that its clear waters were 
hus marke yot salt, as they were previously supposed to 
branch of be. The saltness of he stream was after- 
home to jt yards found to be confined to certain localities. 
Preparatory to the launching of the boats, a 
chell to the srong stockade was erected in a commanding 
g the rive ition, and named Fort Bourke. This work 
niles west Eng finished, the boats were launched, and were 
1 discovere named respectively, after the ships of Captain 
Darling, b Cook, the Discovery and the Resolution. Not- 
out seven: withstanding this auspicious commencement, the 
xamined b iment of descending the river in boats was 
atire length oon abandoned, owing to the frequent occur- 
ruit of this rence of rocky shallows; and after an excursion 
ermit Us tf sing its banks on horseback, the whole expedi- 
Operations tion resumed its march on the 8th of June, to 
Which chef trace its course downwards. The river abounded 
ind soli in excellent fish, which the natives pursued with 
ne comp in small canoes. ‘These vessels were of the 
der to simplest possible construction, so slight, indeed, 
April, M. that it seemed extraordinary how one of them 
Was In the® would sustain a man; for it was nothing more 
his comp than a sheet of bark, with a little clay at each 
e did hot aff ond; yet there was a fire in each of them, be- 
day, partes sides the fisherman, who stands erect. On the 
'scOVer aly second day's march, was found the tree on which 
bees suff Mr. Hume, the companion of Sturt, had cut the 
of his situ j,itials of his name, to mark the farthest point 
was acute explored by him. Near this place, the water of 
day of thd the river was as salt as brine. About thirty 
sham WereH miles farther to the south-west, Major Mitchell 
his move} ascended the extremity of a chain of hills, which 
e followed be named Dunlop’s range, and from which he 
les. +He*@ obtained an extensive view of the distant interior 
| the infe beyond the river. It no longer appeared a dead 
lows *—Will flat, like the ocean, but had upon it various emi- 
me time lM ences, some like table lands, others apparently 
quench hill undulations of the surface. Tracts of herbless 
ndoned hil and soft ground again occurred, through which 
_ IEF a horse could wade with difficulty. 
cpoom The natives met with near the Darling, at the 
“1 thin, ‘| commencement of the journey, were remarkably 
tine h mil civil and obliging; but subsequently, others pre- 
~~ h A sented themselves, whose ill manners procured 
oon foe tem the title of the spitting tribe. ‘These, de- 
ae f ‘eated in their attempts to steal from the camp, 
y ostitiel performed the ceremony of a dance, apparently 
he uentirg 4 Superstitions and maledictory kind. Some 
| k vl of these mischievous people followed the expedi- 
hi food, tion, and communicated their ill designs to all 
z on fad the tribes in the vicinity of the river. A party 
their su-q ° Batives at length ventured to attack one of the 
-ared hing Me engaged in carrying water from the river ; 
aay but a few shots, and the death of one of their 
| par and party, soon put them to flight. It is remark- 
aoitiionl able, that the expedition, on leaving the ground 
; the 8 lice where this affray took place, was followed, for 
: sel some time, by three women and a child; and 
’ Major Mitchell conjectures, that these poor crea- 
+ babiting tures, true to the native custom, which decrees, 
= i “.M that “ none but the brave deserves the fair,” con- 
= sidered that they belonged to him, as the con- 
—e queror. 
poss . “jg Our author had traced the river to a point 
most wr  Yhere it turned southwards, and left no room to 
ri aly doubt that it joined the Murray, as had been 
na ‘B Conjectured by Captain Sturt. He had followed 
art ie its course for 300 miles, through a country which 
»' § did not supply a single stream, and in which 
» OY Com there grew but little grass, or even trees avail- 
— able for any useful purpose. He perceived, 
tof é al ‘herefore, that it was big time for him to re- 
» feature 
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trace his steps, and on the 12th of July com- 
menced the march homewards. Notwithstand- 
ing the general barrenness of the soil near the 
Darling, afragrant trefoil ( Zrigonella suavissima) 
had been met with in a few places, which, when 
boiled, proved an agreeable esculent, and good 
anti-scorbutic. For the latter quality, it was 
now doubly valuable, the scurvy having attacked 
some of the party. Ina month from the time 
when it turned homewards, the expedition reach- 
ed its old quarters at Fort Bourke. Its indefa- 
tigable leader had made excursions to examine 
the hilly ranges discoverable on both sides of the 
river. In some places, the Darling appears to 
spread, during floods, two miles beyond its ordi- 
nary channel. The following are our author’s 
general observations on the character of the 
river, and the country near it:— 


“ The basin of the Darling, which may be consi- 
dered to extend to the coast ranges on the east, ap- 
pears to be very limited on the opposite or western 
side, a desert country from which it did not receive, 
as far as I could discover, a single tributary of any 
importance. A succession of low ridges seemed there 
to mark the extent of its basin, nor did I perceive in 
the country beyond, any ranges of a more decidedly 
fluviatile character. 

“The average breadth of the river is, at the sur- 
face of the water, when low, about fifty yards, oftener 
less than this, but seldom more. Judging from the 
slight fall of the country, and the softness and even- 
ness of the banks (commonly inclined at an angle 
with the horizon of about 40°), I cannot think that 
the velocity of the floods in the river ever exceeds 
one mile per hour, but that it is in general much 
less. At this time the water actually flowing, as seen 
at one or two shallow places, did not exceed in quan- 
tity that which would be necessary to turn a mill. 
The banks everywhere displayed one peculiar feature, 
namely, the lines of its floods marked by numerous 
parallel lines at different heights on the smooth 
sloping earth. * * , 

“The surface of the plains nearest the river, is 
unlike any part of the earth’s face that I have else- 
where seen. It is as clear of vegetation as a fallow- 
field, but with greater inequality of surface and full 
of holes. The soil is just tenacious enough to open 
into cracks, for the surface becomes so soft and loose 
that the few weeds that may have sprang up previous 
to desiccation seldom remain where they grow, being 
blown out by the slightest wind. Over such ground 
it was fatiguing labour to walk, the foot at each step 
sinking to the ankle, and care being necessary to 
avoid holes always ready to receive the whole leg, 
and sometimes a man’s body. It was not very safe 
to ride on horseback even at a walk, and to gallop or 
trot in that country, was quite out of the question. 
The labour which this kind of ground cost the poor 
bullocks, drawing heavy carts, reduced them to such 
a state of weakness, that six never returned from the 
Darling.” 

The character given of the natives of the Dar- 
ling, by Major Mitchell, is still less prepossess- 
ing than that of their inhospitable country. 

* It seldom happened, (heobserves, ) that I was par- 
ticularly engaged, either with a map, drawing, or 
calculation, without some interruption occasioned by 
them, or respecting them. It was evident that our 
presents had the worst effect, for although given with 
every demonstration of good will on our part, such 
gifts seemed only to awaken on theirs a desire to 
destroy us, and to take everything we had. While 
sitting in the dust with them, conformably to their 
custom, often have they examined my cap, evidently 
with no other view than to ascertain if it would re- 
sist the blow of a waddy. Then they would feel the 
thickness of my dress, while they whispered together, 
their eyes occasionally glancing at their spears and 
clubs. The expression of their countenances was 
sometimes so hideous, that after such interviews I 
have found comfort in contemplating the honest 
faces of the horses and sheep ; and even in the scowl 
of ‘the patient ox,’ I have imagined an expression 
of dignity, when he may have pricked up his ears, 
and turned his horns towards these wild specimens 
of the ‘ lords of the creation.’ ‘Travellers in Austra- 
lian deserts will find, that such savages cannot re- 





main at rest when near them, and that they are ever 
ready and anxious to strip them by all and every 
means in their power, of everything, however useless 
to them. * * 

“ A mischievous old man ‘is usually accompanied 
by a stout middle-aged man and a boy; thus the 
cunning of the old man, the strength of him of mid- 
dle age, and the agility of the youth, are combined 
with advantage, both in their intercourse with their 
neighbours, and in seeking the means of existence. 
The old man leads, as fitted by his experience to do 
so; and he has also at his command by this contbi- 
nation, the strength and agility of the other two. 

“ The natives of the Darling live chiefly on the fish 
of the river, and are expert swimmers and divers. 
They can swim and turn with great velocity under 
water, where they can both see and spear the largest 
fish, sometimes remaining under water for this pur- 
pose a considerable time. In very cold weather, how- 
ever, they float on the surface in pieces of bark ; and 
thus also they can spear the fish, having a small fire 
beside them in their bark canoe. They also feed on 
birds, and especially on ducks, which they ensnare 
with nets, with which a tribe is always provided. 
These nets are very well made, much resembling our 
own, and of a similar material, the wild flax, which 
grows near the river in tufts, and thus very conve- 
nient to pull. These are easily gathered by the gins, 
who indeed manage the whole process of net-making. 
They give each tuft (after gathering it) a twist, also 
biting it a little, and in that state their flax is laid 
about on the roofs of their huts until dry. Fishing 
nets are made of various similar materials, being 
often very large, and attached to some I have seen 
half-inch cordage, which might have been mistaken 
for the production of a rope-walk. But the largest 
of their nets, are those set across the Darling for the 
purpose of catching the ducks as they fly along the 
river in considerable flocks. These nets are strong, 
with wide meshes, and they are hung up on a lofty 
pole erected for the purpose on one side, usjally op- 
posite to some large tree on the other, being easily 
suspended upon these supports, as occasion re- 
quire. * * 

“These savages have a power of manipulating with 
their toes, so as to do many things surprising to the 
men who wear shoes, This power they acquire 
chiefly by ascending trees from their infancy, their 
mode of climbing depending as much on the toes as 
the fingers. With their toes they gather freshwater 
muscles (unio) from the muddy bottom of rivers or 
lagoons ; and the heaps of these shells beside their 
old fire places, which are numerous along the banks, 
show that this shell-fish is the daily food of at least 
the gins and children. In their attempts to steal from 
us, their toes were much employed. They would 
tread softly on any article, seize it with the toes, pass 
it up the back, or between the arm and side, and so 
conceal it in the arm-pit, or between the beard and 
throat.” 

The following sensible apology for the apparent 
malevolence of savage tribes, deserves to be read 
with attention :— 

“ Yet even in defence of such an implacable dis- 
position towards the civilized intruder much may be 
urged. No reflecting man can witness the quickness 
and intelligence of the aborigines, as displayed in 
their instant comprehension of our numerous appli- 
ances, without feelings of sympathy. He must per- 
ceive that these people cannot be so obtuse as not to 
anticipate in the advance of such a powerful race, the 
extirpation of their own, in a country which barely 
affords to them the means of existence.” 

One of Major Mitchell's chief merits, is, that 
he is a vigilant observer: he prys into the rocks 
and the soil—he examines the woods—tastes the 
grasses—and some of his minor discoveries, 
made in this way, are extremely interesting. 
The following are from his remarks on the ani- 
mals near the Darling :— 

“A species of rat was remarkable for the formi- 
dable fabric it raised to secure itself from the native 
dog, or birds of prey. This consisted of a rick or 
stack of small branches, commonly worked around 
and interlaced with some small bush, the whole re- 
sembling a pile laid for a signal fire so much used by 
the natives. As they drew the attention of our dogs, 
we at length examined several of these heaps of dead 
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boughs, and always found a small nest in the centre, 
occupied by the same kind of rat. Thisanimal had 
ears exactly resembling those of a small rabbit, soft 
downy wool, and short hind legs; indeed, but for the 
tail, it might have passed for a small rabbit. 

“ The work of an ant peculiar to that country, also 
attracted our attention. Instead of an ant-hill, the 
habitation of these insects is made under a portion 
of the surface, which, to the extent of about six feet 
in diameter, appears quite smooth, level, and clean, 
as if swept. This kind of surface was, to us, on first 
advancing into the interior, one of its wonders. The 
ants render this nearly as hard as stone, reserving ac- 
cess through it by one or two small holes only, Thus 
they dwell securely at some depth below, for nothing 
less than a pickaxe could penetrate to the larve, 
which, in ant-hills of the common kind, are eaten by 
the native females and children, who carry wooden 
shovels for the purpose of digging them out.” 

After a short repose at Fort Bourke, the march 
was resumed up the Bogan, as it proved advan- 
tageous to adhere to the beaten path. Our 
traveller found that the colonial cattle had been 
advancing in his track, and he entered a white 
man’s dwelling on the river Bogan, fifty miles 
beyond the frontier of the colony. The two 
stockmen, who inhabited the new house, seemed 
to have enough to do to keep the natives in good 
humour, as the only means of finding the cattle, 
or securing their own safety among the savage 
tribes. ‘Those of Major Mitchell’s followers 
who suffered from scurvy, fortunately survived 
till they reached Bathurst, when the hospital 
treatment soon restored them to perfect health. 
Our author's third and most interesting expedi- 
tion still remains to be examined. 








SONGS OF THE TYNE. 
A Collection of Songs in the Newcastle Dialect, 
Newcastle: Marshall. 
The Tyne Songster. North Shields: W. Orange. 
The Legend of Tynemouth Priory. MS. 
The Newcastle Songster. Newcastle: Fordyce. 
A Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for North 
Country Anglers. Newcastle: Charnley. 


From a remote period, Northumberland has 
been marked by stronger distinguishing charac- 
teristics than most other parts of England; and 
though the diffusion of education and the in- 
creased facilities of communication have done 
much in effacing provincial differences, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne still preserves its local dialect, 
its local literature, and its local melodies. In 
the Saxon age, the settlements of the Danes 
north of the Humber in a great measure sepa- 
rated the northern from the southern counties 
of England, and though few of our historians 
have noticed the distinction between the Anglo- 
Danes and the Anglo-Normans, we find that 
Tostig relied on their mutual gd when he 
attempted to dethrone his brother Harold; and 
that the Northumbrian Earls, Edwin and Morcar, 
negotiated separate treaties for themselves when 
the Saxon dynasty was overthrown at the battle 
of Hastings. William's subsequent northern 
campaign, and his destruction of Monk-chester, 
which occupied the site of Newcastle, produced 
a strong dislike of the Normans, and made the 
Northumbrians anxious to be taken under the 
rule of the king of Scotland. Without entering 
into any discussion on national characteristics, 
we may observe that events long past, and almost 
forgotten, have often perpetuated their results in 
provincial peculiarities; and that the continua- 
tion of these by no means infers any deficiency 
in civilization, for the working classes in New- 
castle are, generally speaking, better informed 
and more intelligent than those of their own 
condition in most other parts of England; and 
nowhere, we have been informed, is the sale of 
books so great in proportion to the amount of 
population. 

The first peculiarity which strikes a visitor of 





Newcastle is the bur, or forcible guttural pro- | Newcastle bards, and the differences betwee 


nunciation of the letter r; this is not, as some 
have asserted, peculiar to the town, but extends 
through the greater part of the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham; its gradual decline 
can be traced pretty accurately ; at Chester-le- 
Street it is perceptibly weakened ; in Durham it 
is still fainter ; and on the banks of the Tees it 
disappears altogether. Next to this is the very 
broad pronunciation of the vowels,—o especially 
almost always takes its long sound, as in the 
whimsical epitaph on the architect of the Royal 
Exchange, or Town Hall of Newcastle, who is 
buried at Gateshead, nearly opposite that edifice. 

Here lies Robert Trollop 

Who made yon stones roll up, 

When death took his soul up 

His body filled this hole up. 

Local words and phrases are still more re- 
markable, and some of them rather perplexing; 
for instance, Chare is a local term for narrow 
alleys and courts. The application of it by a 
witness in a criminal case at the Newcastle 
assizes some years ago, gave rise to the following 
scene:—The person swore that “he saw three 
men come out of the foot of a chare.” “ Gen- 
men of the jury,” cried the judge, “ you must 
pay no credit to that man’s evidence ; he must 
be insane.” The foreman smiled, and assured 
his lordship that “the man spoke the truth,” 
and that they understood him perfectly well. 
Dean is another local term, signifying a deep 
ravine; and a report that “the people of New- 
castle had filled up and destroyed the dean,” is 
said to have perplexed and alarmed the late 
bishop of Durham. 

Most, though not all, of the Newcastle songs, 
are written in the Northumbrian dialect, but all 
are purely local in their subject. As might be 
anticipated, the bards are vehement in their 
praises of their beautiful as well as valuable 
river; indeed, the Tyne is an object of absolute 
passion with the people of Newcastle, one and 
all of whom believe that the like of it is not to 
be found in the world. The following sentiments 
meet a visitor everywhere, either in verse or 
prose :— 


Tyne River, running rough or smooth, 
Makes bread for me and mine; 
Of all the rivers, north or south, 
There’s none like coaly Tyne. 
So here’s to coaly Tyne, my lads, 
Success to coaly Tyne, 
Of all the rivers, north or south, 
There’s none like coaty Tyne. 


It is declared to be far superior to the Thames, 
by a bard who visited London, and wrote a very 
popular song to prove that the metropolis was 
not to be compared to “ Canny Newcassel.” 


‘Bout Lunnun aw’d (1) heard ay sic wonderful spokes, 
That the streets were a’ cover'd wi’ guineas: 

The houses sae fine, an’ sic grandees the folks, 
To them huz i’ th’ North were but ninnies. 

But aw fand maw-sel blonk’d (2) when to Lunnun aw gat, 
The folks they a’ luik’d wishey washey ; 

For gowld ye may howk (3) till ye’re blind as a bat, 
For their streets are like wors—brave and blashy! 
"Bout Lunnun then divent ye myek sic a rout, 

There's nowse (4) there maw winkers to dazzle; 
For a’ the tine things ye are gobbin about 
We can marra (5) iv Canny Newcassel. 
A Cockney chep show’d me the Thames druvy (6) fyace, 
Whilk he said was the pride o’ the nation ; 
And thowt at their shippin aw’d myek (7) a haze-gaze ; 
But aw whopt maw foot on his noration. 
Wi’ huz, mun, three hundred ships sail iv a tide, 
We think nowse on’t, aw’'ll myek accydavy ; (8) 
Ye're a gowk if ye din’t knaw that the lads o’ Tyne-side 
Are the Jacks that myek famish (9) wor navy. 
"Bout Lunnun, &e. 


Next to the Tyne, the various buildings and 
improvements in the town seem to have been 
favourite themes; every minute change in 
markets, courts, and public offices, has been 
commemorated in song, but we cannot find one 
which could be made intelligible to persons un- 
acquainted with the localities. The keelmen 
and pitmen are graphically delineated by the 





11 had. 2 Blanked, disappointed. 3 Search. 4 Nothing. 
5 Match. 6 Dreary. 7 Make. 8 Affidavit. 9 Famous. 





their moral and physical character very {jj 
shown. The keelmen are the persons who work 
the large keels or lighters, by which coals ar 
conveyed down the river; their employment jg 
calculated to develope their muscular strength: 
the demand for their labour is generally greater 
than the supply, hence they-receive high wages 
and possess strong feelings of independence. 
Their favourite song, ‘The Keel Row,’ is thy 
most popular melody on the Tyne. 


Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel Tow, 
Weel may the keel row, 
And better may she speed ; 

Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 
Weel may the keel row, 
That gets the bairns their breed. 


A ludicrous local song, called ‘ My Lord Size’ 
—that is, Assize Lord, written on one of the 
judges who fell into the Tyne while taking ap 
aquatic excursion with the mayor, curious} 
contrasts the dialect of a keelman with the re. 
fined English of the Mayor's butler, at the in. 
quest which the bard supposes to have been 
held on the occasion. 


Now the Mansion-house Butler thus gravely depos'd:— 

** My Lord on the terrace seem’d studying his charge; 

And when (as I thought) he had got it compos'd, 

He went down the stairs and examin’d the barge. 

First the stem he survey’d, then inspected the stern, 

Then handled the tiller, and look’d mighty wise ; 
But he made a false step when about to return, 
And sous in the water straight tumbled Lord ‘Size.” 

. . * * 
Next a keelman was call'd on, Bold Archy his name, 
Who the book as he kiss’d shew’d the whites of his eyes, 
Then he cut an odd caper, attention to claim, 
And this evidence gave them respecting Lord ‘Size. 
** Aw was settin the keel, wi’ Dick Stavers an’ Matt, 
An’ the Mansion-house Stairs we were just alangside, 
When we a’ three see’d somethin, but did'nt ken what, 
That was splashing and labbering (1) about i’ the tide. 
It’s a fluiker,(2) ki Dick; No, ki Matt, it’s owre big, 
It luik’d mair like a skyet (3) when aw furst seed it rise: 
Kiv aw—for aw’d gettin a gliff o' the wig— 
Ods marcy! wey, marrows (4), becrike, it’s Lord Size! 
Sae aw huik'd him, an’ haul’d him suin into the keel, 
An’ 0’ top o’ the huddock (5) aw row!'d him aboot; 
An’ his belly aw rubb’d, an’ aw skelp’d his back weel, 
But the waiter he’d drucken it wadn’t run oot. 
Sae aw brought him ashore here, an’ doctors, in vain, 
Furst this way, then that, to recover him tries; 
For ye see there he’s lyin as deed as a stane, 
An’ that’s a’ aw can tell ye about my Lord ‘Size.” 

The chief faults with which the keelmen are 
charged by their satirists, are violence and in- 
temperance ; their muscular strength being sup- 
posed to tempt them to the one, while their high 
wages and limited time of labour may be supposed 
to prompt the other. In one song, which, hovw- 
ever, no person not partial to sore bones will 
venture to sing in the company of keelmen,a 
Sandgate girl thus laments her marriage :— 

I was a young maiden truly, 
And lived in Sandgate-street ; (6) 
I thought to marry a good man, 
To keep me warm at neet. 
Some goo:-like body, some bonny body, 
To be with me at noon; 
But last I married a keelman, 
And my good days are done. 


I thought to marry a parson, 
To hear me say my prayers; 
But I have married a keelman, 
And he kicks me down the stairs. 
He's an ugly body, a bubbly (7) body, 
An iil-far’d ugly loon ; 
And I have married a keelman, 
And my good days are done. 


I thought to marry a dyer, 
To dye my apron blue; 

And I have married a keelman, 
And he makes me sorely rue. 

But this Sandgate girl was rather too severe; 
and if the following nurse song may be held good 
evidence, the keelmen’s wives do not generally 
agree with her, though “ fuddling” and violence 
are incidentally alluded to. 

A, U, A, my bonny bairn, 

A, U, A, upon my airm, 

A, U, A—thou suin may learn 
To say dada se canny: 





1 Floundering. 2 Flat fish. 
4 Companions. 5 Half-deck. 
6 A street chiefly inhabited by keelmen and sailors. 
7 Bubbly, with loose fat about him, 


3 Skate. 
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Oe pe wah thy daddy may be weel, 
He's lang i’ coming frae the keel; 
Tho’ his black fyece be like the de’il, 
Aw like a kiss frae Johnny. A, U, A, &c. 


Thou really hast thy daddy’s chin, 
Thou art like him leg and wing, 
And aw wi’ pleasure can thee sing, 
Since thou belangs my Johnny. 
Johnny is a clever lad— 
Last neet he fuddiled aw he had, 
This morn he was'’nt very bad— 
He luik’d as blithe as ony. 
Tho’ thou’s the first, thou’s not the last ; 
Aw mean to ha’e my bairns fast— 
And when this happy time is past, 
Aw still will love my Johnny ; 
For his hair is brown, and se is thine, 
Your eyes are grey, and se are mine, 
Thy nose is taper’d off se fine— 
Thou’s like thy daddy Johnny. 

The pitmen or colliers are a-very different race 
of men. ‘The masters of most pits supply each 
of their labourers with a house and garden in 
addition to their wages, and thus a taste for 
domestic comforts is formed, which produces 
very beneficial results. Their houses and gar- 
dens are models of cleanliness and neatness; 
many of the pitmen are excellent florists, and 
will spend considerable sums on the purchase of 
anew plant. In private life they are said to 
be mild and good tempered; indeed, it is a 
common remark at Newcastle that no female 
servants are so valuable as the daughters of pit- 
men. ‘The satirical bards assert that they are 
very simple, and easily led, or perhaps duped ; 
and that they are also rather conceited. The 
songs relating to the pitmen are not equal to 
those on the keelmen, but the following bit of 
satire, on a conceited collier, is popular :— 

My nyem it’s Billy Oliver, 
Iv Benwell town aw dwell; 
An’ aw’s a cliver chep, aw’s shure, 
Tho’ aw de say’t mysel’. 
Sic an a cliver chep am aw, am aw, am aw, 
Sic an a cliver chep am aw. 


There’s not a lad iv a’ wur wark, 
Can put or hew wi’ me; 
Nor not a lad iv Benwell toon, 
Can coax the lasses see. 
Sic an a cliver chep am aw. 


When aw gans tiv Newcassel toon, 
Aw myeks mysel’ sae fine ; 
Wur neybors stand and stare at me, 
An’ say, ‘Eh! what a shine!’ 
Sic an a cliver chep am aw. 


An’ then aw walks wi’ sic an air, 
That, if the folks hev eyes, 
They a’wis think it’s sum great man, 
That’s.cum in i’ disguise. 
Sic an a cliver chep am aw. 


The point in the ‘ Pitman’s Courtship,’ which 
is also a favourite, seems to be, that the suitor 
exhibits more worldly prudence than becomes a 
lover :— 

Quite soft blew the wind from the west, 
The sun faintly shone in the sky, 
When Lukey and Bessy sat courting, 
As walking I chane’d to espy: 
Unheeded I stole close beside them, 
To hear their discourse was my plan; 
I listen’d each word they were saying, 
When Lukey his courtship began. 





severe ; 
eld good 
enerally 
violence 


} Skate. 


Last hoppen (1) thou won up my fancy, 
Wi’ thy fine silken jacket o’ blue ; 

An’ smash! if their Newcassel lyedies 
Could marrow (2) the curls 0’ thy brow. 

That day aw whiles dane’d wi’ lang Nancy, 
She couln’t like thou lift her heel ; 

My Grandy lik’d spice singing hinnies, 
Maw comely! aw like thou as weel. 

Thou knaws, ever since we were little, 
Together we've rang’d thro’ the woods; 

At neets hand in hand toddled hyem, 
Very oft wi’ howl kites and torn duds ; 

But now we can talk about marriage, 
Aw lang sair for wor wedding-day : 

When married thou’s keep a bit shop, 
And sell things in a huikstery way. 


There are several descriptions of the merry- 
meetings called “ hoppings,” in some of which 
we find the guests forming factions, and fighting 
like the Irish at a fair. 

Many circumstances led us to believe that seve- 
ral ancient unprinted ballads exist in the north 
of England, which may yet be collected from 
the recitations of the peasantry. The legend of 


1.A meeting for dancing, &c. 2 Match. 
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Tynemouth Priory used to be very popular in 
the villages of Hollywell and Monkseaton, near 
the latter of which a cross marks the locality of 
the event commemorated in the ballad. It was 
inscribed, “O horror to kill a man for a pige’s 
head.” The story is, that a friar, being admitted 
into the kitchen of Sir Seaton Delaval, stole a 
boar’s head, one of the most important dishes at 
a feudal table, and ran away with it in his scrip 
towards the monastery. Sir Seaton, being in- 
formed of the theft, pursued the monk, overtook 
him where the cross stands, and so belaboured 
him with his hunting gad that he died. The 
knight was obliged to purchase pardon by a 
penance of three years masses, three years’ ser- 
vice in the Holy Land, and the gift of three 
castles and three estates to the monastery. We 
have seen several MS. copies of this curious old 
ballad, and one imperfect copy printed many 
years ago in a local newspaper; but they were 
all taken down by persons unacquainted with 
the Northumbrian dialect, or by those who 
thought that its original rugged form was a dis- 
advantage. Almost the only passage in any of 
the copies which preserves the raciness of the 
old ballad, is the description of the meeting be- 
tween the knight and the friar :-— 
Then fast and furious Delaval rode, 
Till the priory gate was in view; 
And the knight was wall (1) of a friar tall, 
With a gowky (2) look and grewe,(3) 
Who with hasty span 


Over the greensward ran, 
The wrath of the knight to eschew. 


Stay thee, stay thee, kamstarie (4) friar, 
Stay thee, and show unto me 
What thou dost loke (5) in that leathern poke, 
Which thou dost carry so hee. (6) 
Now Christ thee save, 
Said the Friar knave, 
Firebote (7) for the friary. 
“Thou liest, thou liest, kamstarie friar, 
“* Thou liest unto me.” 
The knight then toke the leathern poke, 
And there the boar’s head did spee ; 
And still the reek, 
From the roasted cheek, 
Did smell right savouree. 


Godswot! but had you seen the friar, 
With his face so sair and sad, 
When the knight drew out the reeking snoud, 
And flourish’d his hunting gad.(8) 
**O mercy, Sir Knight, 
Use not thy might 
On a simple and sinful lad.” 
But the knight he bang’d the friar about, 
And beat his back full sore ; 
And he beat him as he roll’d on the ground, 
Till the friar did loudly roar. 
Nor did he spare 
The friar mair, 
Than Mahound (9) on eastern shore. 

The last specimens of Newcastle literature we 
shall notice, are the ‘ Fisher’s Garlands,’ or the 
annual songs in which the disciples of Isaac 
Walton described the pleasures of an angler’s 
life. These Garlands were written by persons 
in a higher rank of life than the popular songs 
we have already quoted ; and some of them pos- 
sess poetical merit. The Coquet is, however, a 
more popular stream than the Tyne with the 
poetic anglers. The two following stanzas de- 
scribe the feelings of an aged fisherman going 
to take “a farewell throw” in his favourite 
stream :— 

O Coquet! in my youthfu’ days 
Thy river sweetly ran, 
An’ sweetly down thy woody braes 
The bonnie birdies sang; < 
But streams may rin, an’ birds may sing, 
Sma’ joy they bring to me; 
The blithesome strains I dimly hear, 
The streams I dimly see. 


But ance again the weel-kenn’d sounds 
My minutes shall beguile, 

An’ glistering in the airly sun, 
T'll see thy waters smile: 

An’ Sorrow shall forget his sigh, 
An’ Age forget his pain, 

An’ ance mair, by sweet Coquet side, 
My heart be young again. 


The last of the Garlands from which we shall 
2 Awkward. 3 Weary. 4Roguish. 5 Hide. 





1 Aware. 





6 High. 7 Firewood. 8 A short spear. 9 Mohammed. 


make an extract, is ‘ The Fisher's Call:’ it is the 
most popular of all these songs :— 


The thorn is in the bud, 
The palm is in the blossom, 
The primrose in the shade 
Unfolds her dewy bosom ; 
Sweet Coquet ’s purling clear, 
And summer music making ; 
The trout has left his lair, 
Then waken, fishers, waken. 


The lavrock 's in the sky, 

And on the heath the plover, 
The bee upon the thyme, 

The swallow skimming over ; 
The farmer walks the field, 

The seed he’s casting steady, 
The breeze is blowing west, 

Be ready, fishers, ready. 


The violet’s in her prime, 
And April is the weather; 
The partridge on the wing, 
The muircock in the heather ; 
The sun ’s upon the pool, 
His mornin’ radiance wastin’, 
It’s glitterin’ like the gold, 
Then hasten, fishers, hasten. 

We cannot quit a subject so much neglected 
as the local literature of England, without ex- 
pressing a hope that some one or other of the 
Newcastle Antiquarians will collect the ballads 
and songs of Northumberland before steam 
effaces all the peculiarities of their country. 








The Guide to Trade.—The Printer. Knight 
& Co. 


Tuts is the first of another series of small vo- 
lumes, like the ‘ Guide to Service,’ noticed last 
week. Of the class of works, and of ‘ The 
Printer’ in particular, we may indulge in a more 
favourable critique. In the details of a trade 
there is a great deal more of positive fact to 
communicate. Its special inculcations are of a 
more determinate character. Its morality is so 
strictly utilitarian, so immediately bound up with 
self-interest, that the mere por» bnacapa of the 
intellect goes far towards obliging the will. We 
can conceive, therefore, that this very smart and 
well put together tract, may be a valuable pre- 
sent to the lad who is just entering a printing- 
office—may prepare him for what he has to see, 
and may Tead his views forward to great but re- 
mote ends, in a way that may act beneficially on 
his whole life. A series of such guides to trade 
will form, too, a useful addition to the library of 
the general reader, and a fit appendage to that 
of the school-room. The information afforded by 
‘ The Printer’ is various and clear ; and it is given 
with such a happy mixture of anecdote and moral 
inference as makes it altogether a pleasant half 
hour’s reading. The mechanical portions are 
illustrated with plates, which give a tolerably 
accurate notion of the printing business. The 
introduction takes up the printer's apprentice on 
the first day of his apprenticeship to a general 
printing business in a country town, where a 
weekly newspaper is issued; and the following 
is a very graphical detail of the week’s occupa~- 
tions, abridged of its anecdotical details, to bring 
it within the compass of our columns :— 

“ Monday is too often a somewhat idle day amongst 
printers. * * Our young apprentice on the first day 
of his probation may see how valuable a printer is 
who does not make St. Monday. The dinner hour 
is passed, and only one man has returned to his work 
in the afternoon. Scarcely any one seemed busy in 
the morning. The master enters, and looks around 
in dismay. A job has come in, that must be finished 
that evening. It is connected with some local public 
business, and he will give offence to his most valued 
connexions if it is neglected. Fortunately the master 
can work himself, and is not ashamed of working, 
though he is wealthy and a man in authority. He 
divides the composition of the job between himeelf, 
the man who does not keep St. Monday, and the 
elder apprentice. It is late before a proof is ready. 
* Now, my lad,’ says the master to our young ap- 
prentice, ‘ let me see what school has done for you— 





read this copy to me.” * * Now comes the correc- 
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tion of the proof, then the revise, and at last the job 
has to be worked off. The journeyman and the ap- 
prentice apply themselves to this task ; the master, 
with the satisfaction of having discharged his duty, 
repairs to his family; and the new apprentice is 
perhaps mounted upon a stool, to expedite the work- 
ing of the sheets by doing what is called the business 
of a fly-boy,—that is, lifting the sheets off the press 
as they are pulled, and laying them smoothly on a 
heap. When the jod is finished, he will perhaps have 
to take the work home, and it will be ten o’clock 
before he gets his supper. This is an exception to 
the ordinary state of things, but a printer, and all 
concerned with him, must be prepared to execute 
work with the greatest promptitude, at any personal 
inconvenience. * .* A change has taken place in the 
aspect of the office on Tuesday, when compared with 
St. Monday. All the men are at their work at eight 
o’clock. The personal effort of the master on the 
preceding afternoon to repair the ill consequences of 
the absence of his men, has become known to all, 
and it has produced a better effect than the most 
solemn admonition. The newspaper compositors are 
all very busy distributing the pages of the Journal 
which had been issued to the public on the previous 
Saturday night, and by considerable exertion they 
are ready for new copy, for the next week’s paper, 
late in the afternoon. The master ought to be, and 
is, prepared to give them some, for he is his own 
editor, arranging the general news, writing local para- 
graphs, and putting together all the multifarious in- 
cidents of a country paper. If he is a man of lite- 
rary habits, which is sometimes the case, he writes 
his own leading article, but more frequently he em- 
ploys another, upon whose opinions he can rely, to 
furnish that. Our young apprentice, if he be a lad 
of observation, begins to see a new world opening 
before him. * * He soon perceives that a printing- 
office is a complicated machine that must be kept in 
motion by one directing mind. He is placed with a 
diligent and able master, and he will improve his 
opportunities. He sees, too, tliat a printing-office is 
essentially connected with the higher operations of 
the intellect, and that the better scholar a man is, the 
better printer he will make. His master, he per- 
ceives, must do many things that require knowledge, 
readiness, and discretion; he must at one and the 
same time be a tradesman, and in some degree a man 
of letters. He sees there is scope for his ambition ; 
and he trusts the day may come when he shall have 
a printing-office of his own, and be asked for copy 
for the next week’s paper. * * Tuesday was a quiet 
day, but Wednesday is eventually a bustling one. 
The newspaper compositors have plenty of copy 
which the master has prepared,—but the one com- 
positor-pressman and the apprentice in the job-room 
are quite slack, as far as any pressing business is con- 
cerned; and they have taken in hand ‘ The Universal 
Spelling Book,’ which they set up at the rate of a sheet 
a month, at odd hours when they have nothing better 
todo. This is a fit time for the instruction of our 
young apprentice, as to the arrangement of the cases, 
the mode in which he is to hold his composing-stick, 
the different sizes of type, and so forth. He is quite 
delighted to have a kind and careful instructor, as he 
has in the journeyman who does not keep St. Mon- 
day, and who is paid weekly wages, not working 
by the piece as the others do. But this felicity does 
not last long. The master enters with four or five 
jobs that have come in all together, and that are each 
wanted in the greatest possible hurry. There is an 
auctioneer’s catalogue,—a hand-bill, advertising a 
reward for detecting certain evil-disposed persons 
who entered a farm-yard the previous night, and stole 
three hens,—the long announcement of a professor 
of legerdemain, who will exhibit the next evening at 
the Swan Inn,—a new tailor’s card,—and a circular, 
touching the debts of Mr. Jones, deceased. The 
* Universal Spelling Book’ is instantly laid aside,— 
the young apprentice is sent once more to sort his 
pye, and is desired to ask no questions, or he accom- 
panies his master to the warehouse to receive the 
paper for these various jobs,—a compositor is called 
to assist out of the newspaper room,—the reward bill 
and the conjuror’s bill are first dispatched, and the 
auctioneer’s catalogue is half done before the office 
is closed. There is no time for reading this evening ; 
and our young apprentice begins to perceive that his 


eyes always open,—imitate as well as he can what 
he sees others do,—learn a little at a time, but learn 
that well, and never doubt that experience and dili- 
gence will do as much for him, as they have done 
for all the industrious that have gone before him. 
Thursday is in many respects the same as Wed- 
nesday. The jobs are nearly finished, and the news- 
paper compositor has resumed his ordinary employ- 
ment. Our young apprentice has, however, been 
very happily engaged, if the desire for improvement 
is a prevailing one with him. He has been summoned 
by his master to assist in reading the proofs of the 
matter that has been already set for the newspaper. 
He reads the copy aloud, and during the two or three 
hours of this employment, he learns (for his eyes are 
open) how the various portions of a newspaper are 
collected together. He perceives that some of the 
paragraphs are cut out of the London newspapers ; 
some abridged by omitting details not of general in- 
terest ; and some altogether re-written. He perceives 
how the parliamentary speech of a Secretary of State 
which occupied three columns of the Times is com- 
pressed into twenty lines; and he also sees that the 
speech of the member for the borough in which his 
master’s newspaper is published, which occupied 
twenty lines in the Times, is printed from an original 
copy, and occupies three columns in his master’s news- 
paper. These are mysteries, * * On Friday morning, 
our young apprentice is sent to the Post-office, for the 
letters are wanted earlier than by the ordinary deli- 
very. He returns with a handful. His master is 
particularly pleased. A crowd of advertisements 
have come in from all quarters. He sees that more 
strenuous exertion is demanded from all in the esta- 
blishment. Much that is done has to be undone, 
that room may be made for the new matter that has 
arrived. He does not quite understand the necessity 
of the case; but he perceives his master is prepared 
to make great sacrifices to print every line that he, 
the young apprentice, brought him from the Post- 
office. Towards the afternoon, when he is called again 

to read, he discovers that whilst what he read on 

Thursday was given with the minutest details, what 

he is now reading is as brief and dry as the auc- 

tioneer’s catalogue. The advertisements, he has no 
doubt, have effected this change. To his mind they 

are not half so interesting as the account of an acci- 
dent which the magic pen of his master has com- 

pressed into six lines, out of a narrative which com- 

prised sixty in its original form. At night he talks 

about this to the elder apprentice, who briefly tells 

him that the advertisements pay. A new light breaks 

in upon him, and he sees that business has laws of 
its own which are all important. By the end of his 

seven years, he may acknowledge the truth of a 

maxim propounded by an eminent merchant of our 

own day, that what is commercially right must be 

morally right. Saturday comes at last, and it is a 

day of excitement. It is market-day, and the coun- 

try folks bring hand-bills to be printed, and adver- 

tisements, and orders for newspapers. His master 

runs here and there, between his customers and his 

men. A mysterious-looking gentleman in black comes 

to see the proof of the leading article. The newspaper 

grows into shape, the scattered parts are dove-tailed 

together, and one side at length is sent to be worked 

at press. His friend the compositor-pressman and 

the oldest apprentice are charged with this duty ; he 

himself is reading-boy for one five minutes, and 

errand-boy for another five minutes. Still with all 

this bustle there is no confusion. As the clock strikes 

eight the second side of the paper is laid on the 

press, and at half-past eight he is sent off witha 

large bag of printed and directed papers, to catch 

the mail at the Post-office. Then come newsmen, 

who are about to travel with the newspapers in every 

direction ; and it is not till midnight that he gets to 

bed. But he knows that a day of rest is coming. 

He shall go to church, where he shall meet his sister, 

and after his dinner he may take a quiet walk with 

her into the pleasant fields, and thank God that 

although they are orphans they have a heavenly 

Father who watches over them.” 


After this extract, it is needless, perhaps, to 
recommend more particularly the work to general 
notice: it will make its own way. 


—_ 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. sad judicio 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem. 2 vols.—These of all thous 
relate to a subject which, though very interesting ty and nay 
the German divines and scholars, has en; Jonget ue 
attention in England—the internal condition of the siderate ; 
Jewish religion, The great influence which the words for 
writings of Moses Mendelssohn, the philosophic Mary Saun 
reformer of Judaism, exercises over the risi their craft 
neration of the Jews, is more perceptible in Ge. each, howe 
many than in England; and the revived taste for msugeest 
them is undermining the power of the Rabbj and dom 
and emptying the Talmudical schools. This resyit ismuch to 
was not anticipated by the Rabbis when Mende). 
sohn wrote: they looked upon him justly as the de. med 
fence of their nation; they admired his eloquent My boyho 
arguments against their oppressors—arguments which Untamed! 
acquired additional force from his distinguished Ob! can J 
morality and rare virtues; most of them even agreed Js soothin 
with him in believing some reform of Judaism neces. H®,'ien 
sary, but few, if any, saw the full scope and tendency . 
of Mendelssohn's principles. The proposition op nt 
which he based his creed was, “that there are no Where ot 
immutable truths but such as may be made not only Where ot 
conceivable to the understanding, but as also admit Alas! for 
of being demonstrated and warranted by human Alas! for 
faculties.” Applying this to Judaism, he held, that = Lohe 
God only revealed to Moses the system of external M 
legislation by which the chosen people was to be Be 
governed, but that he did net reveal “ any dogmas or Her verse 
saving truths; these,” he says, “the Lord always — 
reveals to us, the same as to the rest of mankind, by a oe 
nature and by events, but neverin wordsor written cha- -iagne 
racters.” This doctrine spread rapidly, even among — 
Protestant divines in the north of Germany, and led = howe 
to the foundation of what is called the * rational” Ina hau 
school of Biblical criticism—indeed, most of the the- Irest, W 
ologians belonging to that school quote his arguments — ee 
with great respect. But it would lead us into too Al is st 
long a digression, were we to examine the indirect And the 
effect produced by Mendelssohn on Christian Theo- Where t 
logy; and we shall, therefore, only indicate its in- I rest, 1 
fluence on the ecclesiastical polity of Judaism. He / ge q 
regards the Mosaic Institutions as a hierocracy ; it bag . 
was not a union, but an identity of church and state; Ah! de 
consequently, the system was shaken to its basis so For sev 
soon as the Israelites had chosen Saul for their king, gots 
and was, asa national law, completely set aside when All is st 
the state came under a foreign dominion. This is te 
believed to be stated in the Talmudical aphorism, As it we 
“that ever since the destruction of the Temple of Oh! in: 
Jerusalem, all corporeal and capital punishment, ) oe Z 
nay, all fines, so far as they were merely national, Upborn 
ceased to be legal.” From this principle, Mendels- Who is 
sohn eloquently deduces the right of his brethren to And no 
be received as citizens in all the lands where they (Oh, ric 
dwell: for.if the laws peculiar to the Jews be merely ee 
personal to them as individuals, and have no influ. Familie 
ence whatever on their social relations, it is obvious Its dear 
that there is no just cause for their being viewed with Shared 
suspicion by the state. For obvious reasons, we have The mi 
not entered into any examination of the principles the 
advocated by Mendelssohn, but have limited our Llist fr 
seves to a simple description of their nature. It ap- Sister, | 
peared to us, that doctrines which have not been Than tl 
without their influences both on Christianity and — 
Judaism throughout Germany, and been felt even in 
England, were entitled, at least, to an impartial In ta 
hearing. remark 
Legends of Leicester in the Olden Time, by Thomas tone pel 
Featherstone.—There is still many a tale to be told poets ur 
of the cities of England; but Mr. Featherstone, which t! 
though not without a sense of the picturesque and 
the humourous, hardly possesses that sustaining List o 
strength of hand which is demanded for the chroni- the Solai 
cling of such matters, and his work must rely for - 
success upon the local, not the general interest it Waylanc 
excites. 3.64. cl 
Doyle's Kitchen Garden, or Monthly Calendar, the —— 
most useful of gardening books for small families, e.—Tys 
where only short practical rules for cultivation are re- —Noble 
quired, has reached a third edition, and we need State, re 
not add, that it well deserves the circulation it has pd 
obtained. Lizars's 
Songs, Sonnets, and Miscellaneous Poems, by John tomy of 
and Mary Saunders.—This book was laid aside to ps 
serve asa text for a few words on the number, pre- 
sent estate, and future prospects of our “ uneducated Vol. CV 
poets”—(our epithet being merely used in default a 








of a better)—a class entitled to strong sympathy, 
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gad judicious advice and assistance, on the part 
of all thoughtful lovers of literature. But, as time 
and opportunity are still denied us, we will no 
defer our notice of a volume claiming con- 
‘iderate kindness on the score of its birth, and good 
yords for the sake of its merits. Both John and 
Mary Saunders have improved in the mysteries of 
their craft since we met them some four years ago: 
each, however, would do well to abide by such themes 
gs suggest themselves naturally in the course of daily 
and domestic experience. The following, for example, 
jsmuch to our taste, for its homely and simple truth: 
. The Weaver's Song. 

Oh! can I forget as I bend o'er my loom, 

So many long hours in this dark stifling room, 

My boyhood’s sweet time, when I roamed all the day, 
Untamedly glad as a bird in its play? 


Oh! can I forget when my own darling wife 

Js soothing her hungry ones, calming their strife ; 
Her tears rolling down as she thinks of their fate ; 
How light-hearted, hopeful her maidenly state ? 


Oh! can I forget with what hope and what pride 
[saw in the future a merry fireside ; 

Where our old age should rest in the cradle of home, 
Where our children all should at holidays come ? 


Alas! for the boyhood for ever departed— 

Alas! for the maiden so hopeful, light-hearted— 

Alas! for the home and the merry ones nigh— 

God help us! we ‘re born but to toil andtodie. J.S. 


But Mary Saunders must have her extract too. 
Her verse is looser in construction, but more fanciful 
in its imagery than her husband’s,—her observation 
of nature more delicate, but her. taste in language 
and ornament less pure. The following song is a fair 
specimen of her powers:— 


Oh! mournful and weary, dear sister, I lie, 

Ina cave of the sea-gull, beneath the hot sky; 

Ina haunt of the lonely, meet covert for me, 

Irest, who have traversed both valley and lea, 

With mountains behind me, the broad sea before, 
Where see, a poor fisherman sleeps on his oar ; 

All is still, but the roll of the surge by my side, 

And the porpoise that swims on the in-dashing tide. 


Where the mosses enwoven by sea spirits grow, 

Irest, my own sister, and list to the flow 

Of the deep-voicéd waves as they travel before me— 

Ah, would to thy presence those waves might restore me! 
Thou hast lain in my bosom, true friend unto me— 

Ah! dearest, that bosom now acheth for thee! 

For severed, oh! severed, for months and for years, 

Am I from my sister—fiow freely my tears! 


Allis still; yet, oh! hark! "tis the fond lay of one, 
Who the pain and the sweetness of loving hath known, 
A lay of the parted with soft falling chime, 

As i were from some bard of the troubadour time ; 
Oh! in sadness, in sickness of soul there is nought 
With memory’s balm so deliciously fraught, 

As melody—melody! such as that now 

Upborne on the zephyr that kisses my brow. 


Who is he singing thus in his boat on the wave, 

And none of the earth-born to smile on his stave ; 

(Oh, rich is his soul unto whom it is given, 

Thus, thus in its weakness to soar unto heaven.) 

Now again o’er the sands, and more clear doth it come, 
Familiar, as if it belonged to mine home, 

Its dear ones, and her who in innocence bright, 

Shared my toil all the day, and my pillow all night. 


The minstrel of love, on the far rolling main, 

Now ceaseth his measure nor wakes it again ; 

Oh, mournful and weary, and heavily sighing, 

I list from my covert that melody dying; 

Sister, thy step upon home’s hallowed ground, 

Than the fondest of madrigals fonder would sound, 

And love-words of thine ere we sorrowed to part, 

Than the sweetest love-lays far more sweet to my heart. 

M.S, 

In taking leave of these poems, we cannot but 
remark with pleasure on the contented and cheerful 
tone pervading them,—a welcome evidence that the 
poets understand how rightly to employ the gift with 
which they have been blessed. 
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Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments 


the Society, Somerset House, for 25 successive 


hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of September, 1838, and ending 6 a.m. the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 
By Mr. J. D. Rozenrton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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.| 29.762 | 29.752 
29.771 | 29.761 
29.772 | 29.762 
29.776 | 29.770 
29.780 | 29.772 
29.771 | 29.763 
29.766 | 29.760 
.| 29.766 | 29.760 
29.766 | 29.758 
29.770 | 29.760 
29.780 | 29.770 
29.795 | 29.785 
29.807 | 29.799 
29.824 | 29.816 
29.840 | 29.832 
29.843 | 29.835 
29.853 | 29.847 
29.852 | 29.844 
29.866 | 29.860 
29.870 | 29.862 
29.779 | 29.871 
29.882 | 29.874 
29.884 | 29.876 
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29.910 | 29.900 
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Ditto ditto. 
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Capillarity. 


The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 











To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Allan Park, Stirling, N.B. 
18th Sept. 1838. 

Sirn,—I beg to acquaint you that I have just received my 
copy of your paper for last week, and I was much surprised 
to see in it a singular notice of my proceedings during the 
last four years,-—singular, because it is at variance with 
what [ have stated in my preface to ‘ An African Expedi- 
tion of Discovery,’ and which preface, if you had yourself 
perused, I am convinced (from the general fairness and 
liberality with which the Atheneum is conducted) would 
have prevented your allowing the notice I allude to, to 
appear. 

By its being stated that I did certain things, and took 
certain steps, without the reasons being assigned for them 
by your reviewer, (though I distinctly gave them in my 
preface,) a colour of an injurious tendency to my character 
is given in the notice of my work in your paper of the 15th 
instant. I shall now, therefore, very brietiy endeavour to 
remove the impression of which I have reason to complain. 

It is said by your reviewer, that after I had undertaken 
an expedition to explore a certain portion of south-east 
Africa, I ‘‘ set off to Portugal,” and thus caused the post- 
ponement of the expedition ; but he does not say (though I 
did in my preface) that “‘I proceeded at my own expense 
to Portugal, to collect there information relating to Africa, 
—where it was most likely to be obtained,—and that then 
I sailed for the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Again I showed, as I thought satisfactorily, why I did not 
attempt to land at Delagoa Bay, and from thence penetrate 
westwards; because, when I arrived at the Cape, the natives 
had just risen on the Portuguese at Delagoa, had slain the 
governor and some of his people, and had taken possession 
of the fort. Afterwards, when it was possible that tran- 
quillity was restored, and when I was prepared to proceed 
to Delagoa in the beginning of 1836, I said that Dr. Andrew 
Smith arrived at the Cape, having been over the ground 
which it was intended I should have traversed behind 
Delagoa. Now, the reviewer of ‘The Expedition’ denies 
that there were disturbances at Delagoa in 1835, although 
Portuguese officers were communicated with at the Cape 
who had just fled from Delagoa; and- he makes no men- 
tion of Dr. Smith at all in the notice. Surely this is not a 
fair way of dealing with me, and not a way to account for 
my change of route. 

Next, the reviewer says that I left the Cape for the inte- 
rior three months sooner than I ought to have done, ‘the 
cause for which may be traced to the warfare in the colonial 
newspapers”! I beg to say that I was not engaged in any 
newspaper warfare when I left the Cape, which 1 did at the 
best season for travelling—viz. the month of September. 
Some months before I set out, it is true that I had occasion 
to send a letter to a Cape newspaper concerning certain 
matters connected with the Caffer war of 1835, in which I 
was engaged, but assuredly this letter had nothing to do 
with my departure for the interior, and that not earlier 
than I ought to have done for the Damara country. 

Lastly, the reviewer says that Iam unjust to other ad- 
venturous individuals who explored certain portions of 
South Africa. I deny that I have attempted to detract 


lay of my private funds, besides the Government and the 
Royal Geographical Society's allowances. 

Requesting the favour of the insertion of this letter, which 
Ihave made as short asI could, consistent with a desire 
and an attempt to clear myself from the charges of your 
reviewer, 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Jas. Epw. ALEXANDER, 

[The imputation of strangeness here cast upon us, 
may be easily retorted, for certainly it is strange to 
suppose that a reviewer is bound not to know more 
of an author's preliminaries than he finds in his pre- 
face—that he must submit to be hood-winked by any 
specious statement—or that he must unhesitatingly 
adopt explanations involving reasoning the most 
illogical. Nevertheless, in order to vindicate our 
fairness, we shall enter more fully into the matter, 
and consider, seriatim, the several heads of Sir James 
Alexander's remonstrance :— 

1. We certainly have not said (though Sir James 
Alexander has done so in his preface) that Sir James 
“proceeded to Portugal at his own expense to collect 
information,” &c., because that statement, besides 
being not much to the purpose, and objectionable on 
many other grounds, seems capable (through a care- 
less phraseology, no doubt,) of making a false im- 
pression. From the formal mention of the traveller's 
proceeding at his own expense, a matter usually left 
to be taken for granted by the reader, it might be 
erroneously inferred that he went at the command 
or instigation of the Royal Geographical Society, 
while, in fact, he never even consulted the Society 
respecting his movements, of the nature of which they 
remained to the last in utter ignorance. Sir James 
Alexander, appearing in Portugal as the envoy of two 
learned societies of London, and under the patronage 
of the Colonial Office, obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Portuguese service. He also witnessed 
a campaign of the civil war, which supplied him with 
the materials of a volume published soon after his 
return; but though since that time he has published 
not fewer than five volumes, we cannot find in them 
the least trace of or allusion to any information col- 
lected by him in Lisbon relative to Africa. Without 
remarking, therefore, on the folly of going from 
London to Lisbon to take lessons in geography, or 
the irreconcileableness of such an object with the com- 
mission to Mohammed Ali, we feel that we have done 
no injustice to Sir James Alexander by passing in 
il over his statement of his reasons. 





from the merits of any one: in my preface 1 
stated all I knew of former expeditions, so as fo give what 
I believed was a correct outline of the extent of our geogra- 
phical knowledge in south-west Africa up to 1837, and which 
knowledge I endeavoured, to the utmost of my ability and 
means, to add to; and that not without a considerable out- 


tiously 








But then we have said that Sir James Alexander 
was on his way to Egypt in the service of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, a fact which completely supersedes 
his reasons for quitting London without consulting the 
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Royal Geographical Society. And can he deny this 
fact? He will find it recorded in his ‘ Sketches in 
Portugal’ (p. 247), in the following terms :—“ I had 
engaged to go on to Egypt, to delivera valuable pre- 
sent of books to the Pacha, and to endeavour to 
establish there a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London, before proceeding to South Africa. I 
expected fresh instructions from home, whilst in 
Portugal, regarding the above, and they were sent, 
but I never received them,” &c. It is true, that, in 
a subsequent work (* Voyage of Observation,’ &c. 
Introd. p. viii.), Sir James Alexander has exhibited 
the matter differently, for he says—* After his (the 
author's) return from Portugal, application was made 
to him by the Royal Asiatic Society to endeavour to 
establish a branch of their institution in Egypt,” &c. 
But this was written when the confusion of the Caffre 
war had weakened the author's recollection of ante- 
cedent events. His engagement with the Royal 
Asiatic Society was made known at their anniversary 
meeting on the 11th May before his return from 
Portugal, and is recorded in their quarterly Journal. 
Our readers will smile at the idea of that Society 
applying to an officer going to the Cape, to seek his 
destination by way of Egypt and Bombay. Now 
this fact, which we have stated,—viz. that Sir James 
Alexander went to Portugal on his way to Egypt—is 
of the utmost importance, and gives the true key to 
the explanation of what afterwards took place, since 
it fully shows how slight a hold the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society had of him, and the want of a proper 
understanding between that body and their traveller 
as to their reciprocal obligations. 

2. Nothing can be less satisfactory than Sir James 
Alexander’s reasons for not proceeding to Delagoa 
Bay. We do not deny that there was a disturbance 
there in 1835, our denial has reference to 1836; we 
have distinctly stated that Sir James Alexander's 
forgetfulness of his geographical engagements in 1835 
was pardonable. But we totally deny the accuracy 
of his account of the occurrences at Delagoa Bay. 
The Portuguese fort at Delagoa Bay was not his 
destination. What happened there, had as little to 
do with the plan marked out for him as if it had 
happened in Pekin. But let us look at the facts of 
this disturbance. Dingan, the king of the Zoolas, 
sent a detachment of his warriors to the factory at 
Delagoa Bay, with orders to kill the Governor. The 
Governor made his escape to a small island in the 
bay, and the Zoolas entered the fort, but they offered 
no violence to the persons or property of the mer- 
chants; on the contrary, the barbarian general gave 
the chief factor a guard of ten men to protect the 
warehouses, After a few days the Governor was 
caught in the mainland, was subjected to a form of 
trial, found guilty, and executed; and thus ended the 
disturbance. Now the date of the governor's execu- 
tion was the 13th October, 1833 (!); but as the ac- 
count of it travelled slowly to the Cape by way of 
Mozambique, it was still regarded as recent intelli- 
gence in the former place when Sir James Alexander 
arrived there in 1835. But a history of the whole 
transaction, written by the head factor, was circulated 
in Cape Town; and had Sir James Alexander read it 
with the attention it merited, he would have per- 
ceived, that so early as May, 1834, tranquillity was 
so perfectly restored, that an intercourse between 
the English at Natal, and the Portuguese at Delagoa 
Bay, was carried on overland through the Zoola 
country. 

We have stated that Sir James Alexander pleaded 
to the Royal Geographical Society that there were 
disturbances in Delagoa Bay in 1836, and we stated 
truly, though his pleadings are not in his preface. 
We deny these rumoured disturbances. We can 
name those who travelled on foot from Natal to De- 
lagoa Bay about that period ; we can name the tra- 
ders who travelled thither with waggons; we can 
name the colonial craft which sailed from the Cape 
to Delagoa Bay at the time when Sir James Alex- 
ander stated that he thought it unapproachable, and 
we know that there were no fewer than thirteen ships, 
English and American, in the bay at the very season 
(of 1836) when Sir James Alexander ought to have 
arrived there. 

The instructions given to Dr. A. Smith are printed 
in the Journal ofthe Royal Geographical Society, side 
by side, with those given to Sir James Alexander. 
The expedition of the latter would complete, it was 





thought, and connect with the coast, the discoveries 
of the former. Now, Dr. Smith did just what was 
expected of him ; he did not in the least intrench on 
the _ marked out to be explored by another. 
Sir James Alexander was instructed, that he might 
have to trace up the river Manissa, about 350 miles ; 
but Dr. Smith, for reasons which need not be here 
specified, has widened rather than contracted this 
distance. Thus, it is evident, that the success of 
Dr. Smith’s expedition ought not to have hindered 
the prosecution of Sir James Alexander’s. But, 
still further we know, that in point of fact it did not. 
Dr. Smith returned to the Cape in January 1836. 
Sir James Alexander still talked of the expedition to 
Delagoa Bay till May following, when he abandoned 
it, on the ground of the disturbed state of the country, 
and it was not till six months after the return of Dr. 
Smith, that he perceived that that zealous naturalist 
had left him nothing to discover. 

3. We have not said that the reasons of Sir James 
Alexander's precipitate retreat from Cape Town was 
to be traced ¢o the warfare of the colonial newspapers, 
but in it. On this subject we shall be as reserved as 
our polemical necessities will permit. Sir James 
Alexander says that he left the Cape at the proper 
season for travelling. Then, why did he not travel ? 
why did he stay five weeks on the borders of the 
colony ? why did he take lodgings for nearly two 
months with the missionary in the desert ? why did 
he suffer six months to elapse before he left Bethany, 
which is only six weeks distant from Cape Town ? 

4. We are not casuists enough to pronounce on 
the demerits of an uninstructed conscience ; but we 
must repeat the fact, that Sir James Alexander, whe- 
ther through forgetfulness or otherwise we know not, 
has been unjust to all who have preceded him in 
Namaqualand. We can name six missionaries who 
have travelled through it; and it would certainly be 
very strange if a traveller who lived three months at 
missionary stations remained ignorant of missionary 
explorations. ] 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have every reason to believe that Sir John 
Herschel declines the honour of being put in nomi- 
nation as the successor to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, in the chair of the Royal Society. 
In fact, his contemplated residence in the country, 
as well as his various engagements and pursuits, both 
scientific and domestic, are, we confess with regret, a 
sufficient excuse for his declining the proposed 
honour. We have not, at present, heard any other 
name suggested. 

The publishers are just now taking their siesta— 
and, after an unusually long, and somewhat bustling 
season, they sleep soundly and well. We rather 
rejoice at this temporary quict. We are some- 
what in arrear with continental literature, and have 
received, within these two months, more books from 
America than within the preceding two years, many 
of which yet remain to be noticed. The Americans 
used to complain that the English periodicals did 
not do justice to their literary exertions; but the 
truth is, they did not help those who were willing to 
help them. We have always been extremely anxious 
on this subject, and have not unfrequently antici- 
pated even their own reviews in a notice of their best 
works; yet it was only by vigilant attention, cease. 
less inquiry, and often by accident, that we were en- 
abled to gain information, even as to their literary 
proceedings; and then the works themselves could 
only be procured by direct orders sent to America. 
The unusual energy, in reference to England, which 
has of late marked the proceedings of American pub- 
lishers, and the extraordinary influx of new works, 
we attribute, in a great degree, to the opening of an 
establishment here by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, 
booksellers, of New York. But the business trans- 
acted by any single house must be, in a great degree, 
limited to mere agency; it is manifest, therefore, that 
unless the American publishers generally take care 
to keep up the supply, by transmitting copies, spe- 
cially directed for the purpose of review, they will 
again have occasion to complain of a neglect for which 
we cannot be responsible. It is possible, however, 
that more general, and more permanent causes are in 
operation than we have imagined ; for literature and 
scienceseem justnow in great favour with the American 
people. We have recently noticed several instances 








of well-bestowed munificence in various parts of thy 
United States, which seem to us encouraging to the 
common cause of science and education. It is ng 
long since a young Bostonian, Mr. Lowell, left th. 
whole amount, we believe, of his fortune, amount 
to some 300,000 dollars or more, for sundry ]i 

and scientific purposes, Again, a Philadelphian hes 
devoted about an equal sum to similar uses; not ty 
mention the splendid bequest of Girard, amounti 
to near six millions of dollars, for the foundation ofa 
college, which is now, we suppose, on the eve of 
commencing operations. Mr. Bache, who read some 
papers at the late meeting of the British Association, 
is President of this Institution. Thenat New York 
the rich Mr. Astor, made known to us by Washi 
Irving, has given 350,000 dollars for the establish. 
ment of a great public library. We may also mention 
the gift from Mr. Dwight, of Boston, of 10,000 dollars 
towards a fund for improving common schools jn 
Massachusetts, where a Board has been appointed by 
the State with reference to a special effort for this 
end. A journal now before us records an equally 
munificent benefaction from a Mr. Perkins and his 
sister, in Ohio, for founding a geological professorship 
in the Western Reserve College. All this looks 
well. The famous exploring expedition is also offat 
last—actually sailed, after three years talk about it, 
for the South Seas. It consists of two ships of the 
navy and two other vessels, apparently well appointed, 
This is another good symptom. It is the first mari- 
time exploration. attempted by that government, 
However, a beginning is now made, and we shall look 
forward with no little interest to the result. 

The Annual season has begun, by the issue of the 
illustrations for the Friendship’s Offering and for the 
Landscape Annual. The former are, as usual, a 
series of picturesque subjects, perhaps, in their gene- 
ral merit exceeding those which have been, of late 
years, collected by the proprietors. The artists are, J. 
Bonington, Nash, Jenkins, Richter, Wright, Bar 
ret, Westall, and Chalon. The prints most to our 
mind are, ‘ The Royal Prisoner,’ by Nash, engraved 
by Bull, Barret’s Italian Landscape, by Richardson, 
and Chalon’s ‘ Confession,’ by Cook. As engravings, 
too, these three subjects appear to us to be the best 
executed. The plates of the Landscape Anmual 
claim a closer attention and a higher praise. This year 
the series is devoted to Portugal, from drawings by 
Mr. J. Holland. Any less practised artist, coming 
after Mr. Roberts, must work to a great disadvan- 
tage; but Mr. Holland has not only manifested a 
picturesque eye in the choice of his ground, but a 
skilful hand in the artistic treatment of his subjects. 





There is a peculiar and diamond-like clearness of 
atmosphere over most of the open scenes (witness 
the views in and around Oporto,—in particular, the 
Convent of the Serra, and the Tower of the Clergy) 
which can hardly be too much praised. The view of 
Coimbra, also, with its amphitheatrical arrangemen: 
of buildings in the distance, is excellent. The last 
half-dozen plates are devoted to the magnificent 
Batalha. Nothing can be much richer than the 
florid Gothic interiors, which include the mausoleums 
of Don John and Don Emanuel. The engravings, 
however, are lighter as to tone and finish than usual, 
but still good. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309, REGENT-STREET, 
Inc ‘ated by Royal Charter. H 

This most interesting Exhibition, combining instruction with 
amusement, contains a Canal into which a Diving-bell descends 
daily with four or five persons to a considerable depth, anda 
diver exhibits the method of Working under water.—Also will 
be seen Glass Working, Printing Presses, Optical Glass Grinding, 
Rotary Steam Engine, Power ms, Ivory and Engine Tam- 
ing, Wax-figure Making, Braid Machines, Cooking by Reflected 
Heat at 100 feet distance, Splendid Magnetic Experiments, 
mical and Philosophical Lectures splendidly illustrated, Power- 
fel Microscope by Cary.— els of the Portsmouth Bi 
Making, Machinery, &c. all in operation daily.—The Rooms 
contain upwards of 500 Models and Works of Art, and the, spa 
cious Laboratory is furnished with every possible convenience 
and apparatus of the most costly description. 

Gren daily from Ten to Six o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Diving- 
bell Tickets, Is. extra. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
On_ Monday, DON JUAN; and THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
DANUBE. 








COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, TOWN AND COUNTRY; with A ROLAND 
FOR AN OLIVER; and other Entertainments. 

On Monday, HAMLET; with THE ORIGINAL; and other 
Entertainments. e 

Wednesda: y, THE LADY OF LYONS; with other Entertain- 
ments. 
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‘Coriolanus’ and ‘ Cymbeline’ have been the two 
ces of the week at Covent Garpen, 

but, beyond the particular attention to propriety of 
costume, and the stage effect, for which this theatre 
has become famous under Mr. Macready’s manage- 
ment, there is little remarkable about them. ‘ Corio- 
Janus’ is a succession of grand and animated tableaux, 
whose sculpturesque draperies, and picturesque 
groupings, realize the scenes which we fancy were 
enacted in the streets of old Rome, with patricians 
and plebeians for performers. The excited populace, 
whirled to and fro by the breath of eloquence, like 
sand-hills by the winds of the desert—the insurrec- 
tionary atoms now raised to a rampant height, and 
tly scattered abroad passive and harmless—is 

a spectacle of popular vacillation, at once ludicrous 
and melancholy ; which yet finds a parallel in the 
infirmity of purpose exhibited by the noble Roman 
soldier, when his lofty pride stoops to the meanness 
of revenge for the enmity provoked by its ostenta- 
tious display. It is great praise of a theatrical 
representation, that it should thus develope the moral 
ofthe poet. Vandenhoff’s Caius Marcius wants the 
ideal grandeur of Kemble, and the refinement and 
tenderness of Macready. He isa robust, rude, Roman 
soldier, and his pride and scorn of the mob seem 
impertinences in a man of so homely a nature; in a 
word, he is plebeian, not patrician. Mrs. Warner, 
too, wants the lofty port, and towering height of the 
Roman matron ; but her energy and intense feeling 
enable her to express the spirit of a conception which 
only needs physical attributes fully to embody. 
Miss Vandenhoff made her début on this occasion, as 
Servilia, and produced an agreeable impression ; 
Bartley, as Menenius, was hearty, staunch, aud good- 
naturedly sarcastic; and Meadows, as the mob- 
leader, mimicked the scornful fastidiousness of Corio- 
lanus in a supremely ludicrous style. The revival 
of that most delightful reading play—* Cymbeline’— 
over which the character of Imogen, the sweetest of 
Shakespeare’s women, sheds a halo of purity, to 
soften and refine the gross and barbarous seeds that 
are pitfalls in her path—would have been much more 
welcome had Macready played Posthumus; as it 
was, the hard grimness of Mr. Phelps, who makes up 
for the tameness of his pathos by the ranting of his 
fury, and Vandenhoft’s utter inability to dissimulate, 
or even to assume the mask of villany that a com- 
monplace actor of less earnestness would give to 
Tachimo, completely marred the effect of the re- 
presentation: notwithstanding, Miss Helen Faucit 
proved a very charming Imogen. We have never 
seen this young lady act aserious part with such true 
and delicate feeling: she wore as much of the nature 
of Imogen as could well be put on by an actress: 
her smiles and tears seemed spontaneous, and anger 
the only feeling foreign to her. This personation 
deserves a better setting ; which Macready’s Posthu- 
mus, and Warde’s lachimo, would give it: Vanden- 


hoff might take Warde’s placeas Bellarius,the partsof 


Guideriusand Arviragus could not be better filled than 
by Elton and Anderson. How beautifully the simple 
pleasures and honest labours of the savage life are 
depicted in this under-plot ; and what a delectable 
episode is the visit of Imogen tothe cave: she needed 
some such refuge from the persecutions of the court 
and the wanton profligacy of dissipated idleness, to 
soothe her wounded spirit, as well as to rest and re- 
eruit her fainting frame.—Macready appears for the 
first time this season on Monday, in Hamlet; he 
was called before the curtain by the unanimous voice 
of the audience on the opening night, to receive their 
applauding recognition of his efforts to improve the 
stage ; and he acknowledged the grateful compliment 
in a pithy speech, promising that deeds should testify 
his sense of the honour done him. 

The Orymrrc banners of blue and red display a 
strong muster roll, called over by Planché as com- 
mander of the forces, in the absence of the “ White 
Serjeant,” whose place in the ranks is supplied by 
Mrs. Nisbett. The theatre opens, with a new bur- 
letta, to-night. The Averru1openson Monday with 
@ great accession of force, besides the Bayadéres: 
and old Drury on Monday with ‘Don Juan,” in 
which Albertazzi is to make her début as an English 
singer in the part of Zerlina. Opera and spectacle 
are to be the leading features of the season, to 
which the chivalry and zoology of Astley’s are to 
lend their attractions. Charles Kean is also re- 





engaged. With Bishop as conductor, Blagrove and 
Eliason as leaders, the band ought to go well. Bra- 
ham is also engaged. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Collection of National English Airs, consisting of 
Ancient Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes, interspersed 
with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by an Essay 
on English Minstrelsy ; the Airs harmonized for the 
Pianoforte by Dr. Crotch, G. A. Macfarren, and J. A. 
Wade. Edited by W. Chappell. Part I.—This most 
interesting work, in which a far better argument is 
to be found in support of England’s claim to the 
possession of a national music than many will have 
thought possible, deserves a separate and extended 
notice, not only for the intrinsic curiosity and interest 
of its contents—and the plea based upon them— 
but also in recognition of the care and finish with 
which it is presented to the public. The collection, 
however, must be carried further ere the reviewer is 
placed in possession of a field sufficiently wide for 
those speculations and comparisons which are essen- 
tial to his labour, when the existence of a school is 
to be proved. For this reason, we shall, at present, 
merely announce the publication, earnestly com- 
mending it to both classes of critics and amateurs— 
the poetical and the scientific. A sufficient epitome 
of all that appears to be known concerning the 
ancient minstrels opens the work, by way of intro- 
duction, while a body of curious remark and anec- 
dote is prefixed to the melodies, and, in some cases, 
the original words. To give a further idea of the 
nature of this collection, it is enough to say, that 
the first part contains, among many other specimens, 
a variorum edition of ‘Chevy Chace,’ ‘Old King 
Cole,’ ‘Since first I saw your face,’ ‘The Jolly 
Miller,’ * The Rogues’ March,’ with a seasoning of 
those stout manly tunes to which some of our old 
political ballads were sung, and the sweet, but most 
desolate snatches of melody originally given to the 
“fair Ophelia” in Hamlet, and still used in the part. 

The Singing Master: No. 2. Rudiments of the 
Science of Harmony; Nos. 3. and 4. The First and 
the Second Class Tune-Book; No. 5. The Hymn 
Tune-Book.—Four elementary pamphlets, whose 
very appearance is welcome, as evidencing the con- 
sciousness of a want among the English people. Nos. 
3, 4, and 5, are progressive Practice-books, for the 
use of young children. Their plan is most praise- 
worthy; but, in its working out, there appears to us 
evident a want of taste and experience. Setting aside 
the wisdom or folly of making the pence-table, or the 
old cut-and-dry copy-head axioms, subjects of vocal 
exercise,—many of the tunes, by their selection and 
arrangement, are calculated to form bad habits. 
Of this, we must offer proof. On turning to ‘ The 
First Class Tune-Book, No. 2,’ we shall find, at the 
third bar of the march of Bluebeard, a mouthful of 
words to be sung, which, when slurred over by many 
voices, cannot but encourage a slovenliness of articu- 
lation. The prevention and defeat of this national 
fault ought to be one of the English singing-master’s 
first objects, as much as they ought to be constantly 
before the minds of the English writer of words for 
music, and the English composer of music to words. 
Again, at number 16 of ‘ The First Class Tune- 
Book,’ where the ‘air is ‘Over the water to Charlie’ 
transmogrified, there occurs a grievously false accent, 
(bars 4th and 8th,) rendered inevitable by the adap- 
tation of the words. ‘The Second Class Tune- Book,’ 
besides containing specimens of the defects here pro- 
tested against, is exceptionable on another account. 
Many of the melodies are written in too high a scale, 
reaching constantly to the upper G—a note, with 
nine-tenths of young voices, requiring care and 
preparation in its attack, and the frequent and 
summary call for which must induce uncertainty 
of intonation (that most fatal of all faults), to 
which all bodies of choralists, practising without the 
accompaniment of stringed instruments, are liable, 
Lastly,—and here we touch ‘The Hymn Tune- 
Book,’ many of the exercises are tunes which have 
not merely by familiar use become, but which, in 
themselves, are essentially vulgar; many of them, 
too, with the intention of preserving simplicity, have 
been poorly, if not faultily, harmonized. These, it 
is needless to point out, are grave errors, tending to 
degrade the taste of the student, which cannot be too 
carefully watched from his very first outset. And 





perhaps there is not a more difficult point to reach in 
any art, than the meridional compromise between 
what shall invite, and what shall improve the unin- 
structed in music. We have been minute in these 
strictures, from feeling great interest in this branch 
of popular education, and from having observed, that 
the very faults pointed out by us in these exercise- 
books, are adverted to by certain intelligent Parisian 
critics—we may instance M. Berlioz, in the Gazette 
Musicale—as having opposed a bar to the progress 
in part singing of M. Mainzer’s class of artisans. 
Their cure is neither so unimportant nor easy, as to 
be beneath the care of the cultivated and deeply- 
read artist. 

While speaking of elementary works, a word must 
be said in praise of Mr. E. J. Loder’s cheap and 
clever little treatise—The First Principles of Singing. 
Signor Andrea Costa’s Analytical Considerations on 
the Art of Singing, though containing a few useful 
definitions and warnings, the result of long expe- 
rience, is a profitless book. Its appendix is filled 
with self-praise, in the shape of memoirs of a certain 
Madame Borgondio, who succeeded everywhere save 
in London,—and of Madame Albertazzi, both of 
whom were pupils of our author; and it may save 
mistakes to add, not of the indefatigable conductor 
of our Opera orchestra. 

Mr. Graham's Essay on the Theory and Practice of 
Musical Composition, which appeared originally in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ (seventh edition,) is 
now reprinted, with a copious introduction and 
appendix. Both contain much interesting matter. 

The Psalmist, Part III., offers us a hundred 
tunes, most of them approved favourites—some of 
them composed expressly for the collection by such 
authors as Vincent Novello and Samuel Wesley, 
and arranged by hands no less skilful—for the mo- 
derate price of five shillings. The work is to be com- 
pleted in four parts; and no organist should be 
without it. 

So much for solid ware: we have now reached a 
collection of trifles,—to use the gentlest possible 
word. If our gracious young Queen is to be more 
pitied than P 

the maid that milks 

And does the meanest chares, 

for being victim of innumerable caricatures, wherein 
artists, medallists, and modellers attempt to present 
her to her loving subjects, the case is yet worse, as 
regards music,—vide a heap of coronation rubbish, 
to enumerate the separate items of which were to 
waste space and ink. Two collections of vocal music, 
which follow, are little worthier: one—the Sister 
Arts, or Lyrical Beauties—is the first number of a 
publication, in which the passions are to be designed, 
engraved, set to music, and sung. Truly, the Melan- 
choly, whom Mr. Harland has drawn in a ball-robe 
and diadem, “making eyes”—to use a colloquial 
phrase—is a worthy companion to Mr. Jeffrey's 
words and Mr. Glover's music. But Messrs. D’Al- 
maine are still more glaring offenders in their Vocal 
Album of Queen Victoria—a collection of slight songs, 
by Mr. Linley, Mr. E. J. Loder, Mr. Bishop, and 
others, thickly set with coarse and ferocious litho- 
graphs. The last-named composer here has surely 
sunk far below his becoming level, in consenting to 
write a vulgar symphony and a few chords of accom- 
paniment to Bellini’s *‘ La tremenda ultrice spada !’ 
He will redeem his old credit, it is to be hoped, in 
the musical directorship of Drury Lane, to which 
post he is appointed for the coming season, and 
which, we take leave to add, has increased in respon- 
sibility since the days when ‘ As it fell upon a day,’ 
and * My pretty Page,’ were composed. A sweet 
melody, by Mr. Bishop,—* 4s the Robin, when once 
fondly cherished’—comes immediately to hand, to 
mitigate our vexation at the lowness of his recent 
occupation, but to justify our expressing a hope that 
he will not, by endeavouring to restore the past taste 
of English ballad opera, decline to contribute his 
quota to the future progress of the national lyric 
drama. After his song, comes a T'yrolienne—* The 
Tyrolese Mountaineer,—by poor Malibran, which 
Messrs. D’Almaine & Co. have also seen fit to dis- 
grace with a penny lithograph. So, too, Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s *‘ Buecaneer,,—which, though a close copy of 
the Chevalier Neukomm, has strength enough to have 
gone alone—is also heralded by a huge straddling 
enormity in the shape of an illustration. To what 
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class of purchasers can such devices be a recommen- 
dation? Among a few more songs before us, we 
shall but select Mrs. Barratt Lennard’s ‘Thou canst not 
restore me,’ and a Set of Six Songs by the Marchioness 
of Hastings, Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, as a proof that 
amateurship is spreading :—would that they justified 
us in adding, and science also! The only instrumental 
music before us is M. Herz’s easy adaptation of the 
double Cachoucha, sung by Madame Cinti Damoreau 
in ‘Le Domino Noir,’ and executed at the same 
time (how exquisitely, it will be hard to forget), by 
Mdlles. Alexis and Noblet, in a divertissement intro- 
duced in * Massaniello.” The introduction to this 
school-lesson is pleasing to us by association; M. 
Herz having there employed a few of the opening 
phrases of Auber’s last opera. Beside this, we have 
a new edition of M. Cianchettini’s ‘ Les Délices de 
Cheltenham.’ 











MISCELLANEA 

Scientific Instructions—It is very instructive to 
throw even a rapid glance over the directions drawn 
up by scientific bodies for the use of travellers ; in 
them we see the positive degree to which various 
sciences have attained, and the desiderata still to be 
sought for; we can form beforehand a general idea of 
the countries about to be explored, and we see what 
has been done from interval to interval, Many 
travellers obtain glimpses of phenomena which are 
too readily adopted as facts, and they are inserted in 
our elementary books of science as such. It would 
be well if the compilers of these could procure a 
sight of the instructions above aliuded to, and thus 
ascertain whether the problem be really solved or no. 
We have been particularly led to these reflections by 
a perusal of those supplied by the Academy, for 
the savans who are to attend the army in Algiers ; 
not only are they extremely interesting in themselves, 
but_ they so ably and clearly show what has been 
done, and what is still to do in that part of the world, 
that we should like to see them printed in the form 
of a pamphlet for general distribution. The geo- 
logical part, drawn up by M. Elie de Beaumont, in 
particular, gives an excellent picture of the nature of 
the soil, and its connexion with the great desert of 
the Sahara makes a further knowledge highly 
desirable. Some curious inquiries are recommended 
concerning the plague, blindness, and hydrophobia, 
and M. de Freycinet has particularly desired some 
observations to be made either to deny or confirm 
the received opinion, that there are no tides in the 
Mediterranean. M. Biot has contrived a new appa- 
ratus in order to procure water from a great depth 
in the sea, and it is to be tried at Algiers, as well as 
in the Bonite. Most important phenomena con- 
cerning the under-currents of the Mediterranean, 
still require to be ascertained ; such as, whether the 
cold water which flows from the pole, do, or do not, 
enter the straits of Gibraltar, &c. &c. 

Chinese method of preparing Eggs.—Eggs of certain 
ducks are prepared in China so as to keep for one or 
even two years. For ten eggs they take half a pint 
of ashes of cypress wood, or bean stalks (some use 
potash), §ths of powdered chalk, and two ounces of 
pulverized coarse salt. This is wetted with a strong 
infusion of tea, so as to form a paste, with which the 
eggs are entirely covered, they are then put into an 
earthen vessel and hermetically sealed. 

Substitute for Emery.—Topaz, the discovery of 
which in this country was first announced in this 
Journal, (Silliman’s American Journal), many years 
since, has continued to occur in such abundance, 
(although not in general beautiful,) that the owner of 
the locality has been induced to crush it to powder 
as a substitute for emery. The hardness of the 
topaz is such (8) as to place it next to corundum, 
(9) with the exception of spinella, automolite and 
chrysoberyl, which approach nearer to corundum 
than topaz ; but they have never been found in the 
quantity that the latter occurs at Monroe. And we 
understand that those who have made use of this 
substitute find, that for all common purposes it 
answers very well. 

Treatment of Wounds.—The rapid cicatrisation of 
wounds by heat has been the object of several ex- 
periments made by Drs. Breschet and Jules Guyot. 
To severe wounds and amputations they applied a 
heat of 36° of the centigrade thermometer. The 
apparatus consisted of a box, carefully constructed, 
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in which is a glass, through which the progress of the 
wound may be watched, and communicating with a 
tin tube, adapted to a lamp; precautions are taken 
to prevent the contact of the wound, with the wood 
of the box, and a piece of linen or other material 
surrounds the orifice, and ties above the wound; 
when once adjusted, the apparatus is left on without 
any other application till the wound be healed. M. 
Larrey has remarked on this, that the heat of Egypt 
seemed to him to be highly favourable to the cure of 
wounds, inasmuch as they are there healed in half the 
ordinary time ; but he doubts whether the applica- 
tion of local and artificial heat will have the same 
effect as that of atmospheric air. 

A Gem out ‘of Nicholas Nickleby.—Thus ter- 
minating the interview, during which both ladies 
had trembled very much, and been marvellously 
polite—certain indications that they were within 
an inch of a very desperate quarrel—Miss La 
Creevy bounced out of the room, and into the 
street. ‘I wonder who that is,’ said the queer 
little soul. ‘A nice person to know, I should think! 
I wish I had the painting of her: J’d do her justice.’ 
So, feeling quite satisfied that she had said a very 
cutting thing at Miss Knag’s expense, Miss La Creevy 
had a hearty laugh, and went home to breakfast, in 
great good humour. Here was one of the advan- 
tages of having lived alone so long. The little bust- 
ling, active, cheerful creature, existed entirely within 
herself, talked to herself, made a confident of herself, 
was as sarcastic as she could be, on people who 
offended her, by herself; pleased herself, and did 
no harm. If she indulged in scandal, nobody's 
reputation suffered; and if she enjoyed a little bit 
of revenge, no living soul was one atom the worse. 
One of the many to whom, from straitened cireum- 
stances, a consequent inability to form the associations 
they would wish, and a disinclination to mix with the 
society they could obtain, London is as complete a 
solitude as the plains of Syria, the humble artist had 
pursued her lonely, but contented way for many 
years ; and, until the peculiar misfortunes of the 
Nickleby family attracted her attention, had made 
no friends, though brimfull of the friendliest feelings 
to all mankind. There are many warm hearts in 
the same solitary guise as poor Miss La Creevy’s.” 

Polygonum.—The Polygonum tinctorium is now 
cultivated with success in the experimental gar- 
dens of M. Vilmorin, near Paris. Attention was 
called to this plant by M. Jaume St. Hilaire, in con- 
sequence of its being used in China for dying a deep 
blue. M. Chevreul has examined it, and ascertained, 
that it owes its properties to the true Indigotine, of 
which it yields a greater proportion than the Isatis 
tinctoria. 

The Americans.—In a paper in The Knickerbocker, 
New York Magazine, the writer gives a sketch of 
his collegiate companions, in which the distinctive 
characteristics of the young men from the different 
states appear to us so graphically hit off, that, as a 
genuine sketch, it may interest the English reader.— 
“T found a fine set of fellows here, from all parts of 
the United States. Here was a student from the 
West, with his dark eye and coal-black hair, and 
Indian-red cheeks. He was remarkable for his in- 
dependence and fearlessness ; for his up-and-down 
dealing, and for the originality of his figure, and the 
indifference all western men feel to weather, domestic 
comfort, and the elegancies of life. Then comes the 
hot-blooded Southerners, (although there are honor- 
able exceptions,) who come to the North for an 
education, are too much gentlemen in their own 
sense, to -be able to handle anything heavier than a 
cigar ; though now and then bolstered up to holding 
a pistol at some friend they have injured, for the 
sake of the éclat of the thing. Here, too, appeared 
the yankee, with his honest phiz, from the green 
mountains of Vermont; with his heart in his hand; 
telling everybody who will listen to him all his family 
affairs and domestic arrangements. Nevertheless he 
has his points of shrewdness. You are off your 
guard by his honest and simple confidence in you; 
find him at a nine-pin alley, and he is your man, as 
he says, ‘’at can knock ’em down.’ Put him down to 
‘all fours,’ and he will play game ; but he does not 
aspire to whist or billiards; of the latter perhaps he 
never heard. But if you would see him in his glory, 
look at him at a scrub-race, mounted on one of his 
father’s colts, taken without leave from the pasture ; 





his hat a little on one side; his neck begirt with g 
coloured handkerchief, the ends flying ; the skirts of 
his coat pinned about in front, and he in his element, 
A Vermonter is rarely a drunkard, away from his 
native state ; but to him, and the smooth-faced, 
cise inhabitant of Connecticut, we are indebted fo 
the bad odour in which the yankees are held in the 
middle and southern states, among the lower order, 
of people, by their sharp bargains. The stron 
attachments of the Vermonter are for his horses and 
cattle, for he was brought up among them, and jg 
taught to regard them as the sources of profit. Untij 
the age of twenty-one, he is buckled close to the 
barn-yard and stables; but at that age, he is free, and 
goes from home to seek his fortune in the capacity 
of pedlar, clerk, student at medicine or law, or to 
college, if he has a bookish turn, but never as g 
servant, Vermont is the most republican of any 
state in the Union. There, people are more upon 
an equality than elsewhere ; the rate of intelligence, 
education, property, are more upon a par. It has 
no clownish aristocracy, like New-Hampshire; no 
mushroom importance, like New-York ; no golden 
privileges, like Massachusetts; but simple and con. 
tented, intelligent and industrious, hospitable and 
honest, without pretensions and disdaining show, 
running into no wild chimeras of improvement, and 
only a little mad upon masonry, it stands firm as its 
own Green Mountains, full of the purest American 
character.—Here was the inhabitant of the coast, 
the polished New-Englander’ from sea-board, with 
his literature and his sectional pride, his love of the 
arts, his belief that Cambridge College is the first 
institution in the country, and the Unitarian doctrine 
the most splendid of religious speculation. He is 
small in stature, for the most part, and has an intel- 
lectual face, and a head full of bumps. His dress is 
simple and neat ; his feet and hands are small, but 
his fingers are short and clumpish, showing that he 
is not anxious to talk of his grandfather. His manners 
are retiring and unobtrusive, not as if he lacked self- 
respect, but as if he feared others would not estimate 
him properly. It is his pride of character that keeps 
him silent, and causes him to stand aloof among 
strangers ; for he would not be thought guilty of the 
vulgar habit of presumption, for his right hand. 
Show him that yourespect him, and he is transformed 
in an instant; he is all openness and sociability, 
ready to be obliged, or to bestow favours. He 
sympathises with you, till you almost love him like 
a brother—so aptly does he glide into the bent of 
your feelings. You will find him more literary than 
scientific; he writes better than he talks; judges 
better than he acts; for he is much given to impulse 
and enthusiasm of the subdued kind, which works 
like fire around his heart, while the exterior man— 
the surface of his demeanour—is calm and _passion- 
less ; he thinks more than he says, and reads more 
than you have any idea of. His taste is refined, and 
his sensibility acute—The tall Virginian, with his 
rakish air, his big mouth, his large teeth, his long 
legs, and profuse hair, was next pointed out to me. 
Hemay be known the world over, by his independent 
way of chewing tobacco. He squirts out the juice, 
black as your hat, by the gill, as he walks the streets, 
or stands at the door of the hotel. He seems as if 
surrounded by slaves, so towering is his look. He is 
rarely a student, except in inventing strange oaths or 
a new-fashioned hat and cane. His family descent 
is his hobby ; and this, in his opinion, makes up for 
all deficiencies. Any one may single out the Georgian 
and theinhabitantsof any of the Gulf-states. They are 
small, dark, men, who look as if they wore daggers. 
Their air is indolent and careless, when unexcited; 
but if they receive some slight or opposition, their 
dark eyes flash, and their lips close tight, with the 
intensest passion. They are confused by northern 
manners and yankee plainness. You rarely see them 
laugh, though they sneer most bitterly at things they 
dislike, or which are foreign to their own customs. 
As they come to the North to be educated, they 
herd with the Carolinians at our colleges and schools; 
continually quarrelling among themselves, and slan- 
dering each other, they only agree to hate the 
“ d—d yankees.’ ” 
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Arithmetic to the Results of Algebra and Geometry.— l- 
comer, Professor of Natural Philosophy, will deliver an Elemen- 
Course, principally on the Mechanics of Solid Bodies and 
the Doctrine of Heat, and their Application.to the Steam Engine. 
The Lectures of Professor Sylvester will we given every Wednes- 
day Evening, from Eight to Ten.—By attending a Course or 
Courses of the Practical frday, of Professor Graham 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, rom Four to Five, the Civil 
Engineer will in the of Testing and 
Analysing, especially as sagenls ‘Mineral Substances used in the 








Either of these Classes may be attended separate Vy. 
College ; and at 


Prospectuses may be had at the Office of the 
Messrs. Taylor & fates 3s, ra — to the College, ‘Gower- 
street. NH Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


PUS. 
n CHARLES C. ATK INSON, Secretary. 
University College, Aug. 27, 1838.1 


R. COPLAND, F.R.S. &c., will commence 
his LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of MEDICINE, and on MORBID ANATOMY, at the MippLs- 
sex HospirraL ScHOoL oF Ey on THURSDAY, the 
4th of October, at 3 o'cloc' 
For particulars apply at the Hospital or School ; orat 1, Bul- 
strode-street, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


GYDENHAM COLLEGE, GrarrTon-sTREET, 
L. & 
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ried oe of the 
. MARSHALL Haut, 
at ila.M. 


W. 4. Erasmus Wilson, Esq. 
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FR. 
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M.D., F.R.S. L, & E. 
Wilson, Esq. 
ee ilson, Esq 
Mr. sae 
Prosector—Mr. 
General Fee to the entire Medical Education fas ay by the Col- 


lege of ‘fargeons and the LL my yh Com 
is adjoining the North London Hos ital and Uni- 
and within five minutes’ walk of the Middlesex 


obtained at the Otipe fea 
Royal Navy, Hon. Se: 


RIVATE PUPIL—A VACANCY for a 
PUPIL is NOW OPEN in the Family of a Clergyman of 

long experience, residing twelve miles from .. He can 
offer the most satisfactory references to Noblemen and Gentle- 
men whose Sons have been under his care. The number of his 
Pupils dogs not exceed five or six.—Letters to be directed for 
the Rev. R. H., Post Office, Petersham, Surrey. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MIDDLESEX.—Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, 

M.A., Curate of Hanwell—A few Vacancies occur.—Parents 

desirous of Geen pe a a = a healthy situation, combining 

course with a 
Fy domestic care, on li 

ses by apni ing (if atby fsiter, pox yt to 


1. Walle lof Magdalen Hath, Ow ford;'B. A Kent, 


nity Colese, 
lospital. 
Ps ad of partiosiors wisn, 











Paty Matriand Cornutt, Lonpon. 


The whole paid up and invested, thereby affording to the 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, and without liability of partnership. 

he Company purchases Redeemable Life Annuities and Re- 
versions secured on landed property or money in the funds, in 
sums from two to ten thousand pounds. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Farming Stock insured generally on the Farm. 

' Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
sp et at the Offices in London, and of the Company’s Agents 
in the Cou 

Insurances due at Michasinee, must be paid on or before the 
14th of Oc HIN CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 

Eaten 25th ‘Sept. 1 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion Fiense, London; George-street, 
inburgh ; and Dame-street, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


recto 
Charles Balfour, re Walter Learmonth omg 
John Deans Campbe i, Esq. 


Richard Oliverson, 
William Fane De Salis, Esq Divie Robertson, 





J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, E 
James Gooden, Esq. John Small, 
John Kingston, Bn. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
ackenzie, Esq. dfanager 
The disripeyieg entre of this Co: ration are, U. NQUES- 
TIONAB ITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, and a 


combination of all the important aden ay eben. offered 
to the Public both , ne ire and Life Department. 
IRE DEPARTMEN 

Fire Insurances effected at reduced rates, and Policies may 
be transferred to this Office without Extra Charge, and an terms 
very favourable to the Assured. 

Insurances falling due at Michaelmas must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days from that date, or ¢ Sper vi ee become void. 

This Incorporation effects Life el either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices; or of the Agents poroughout the Kingdom. 
MITH, Secretary. 
No. 449, West Strand, 
And No. 78, King William-street, City. 


[THe FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Will be published’ October 4, 1838. 
Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Ou the 4th of October will be published, 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW : 
’ or, EUROPEAN en JOURNAL, No. XIV., 
con alos ; 














1. of Ri 

2. Religious ee ty rE ath sie Archbishop of 
3. Landor's Pentameron and Pentalogia. 

4. ¢ and \ Progress of Belgium. 

5, Letters on ‘Paraguay. 

6. Railroads in Fra 

7. M. de Chateaubriand.—The Congress of Verona. 

8. Milnes’s Poems. 


R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


—— BRITISH and FOREIGN MEDICAL 
en ee pent by Dr. FORBES and Dr. CONOLLY. 


Quarterly, e 6s. 
the Ist of Octo . Twill be published, No. XII., containin 
Analytical and Critical Reviews of Forty of the most recent an: 
important works, British and Foreign; extensive selections 
from the British, Anemep. ane Foreign Journals ; and numerous 
articles of Medical Intelligence. 

“The British and Foreign Medical Review is certainly the 
atest medical periodical now published in England.”"—Journal 

ta al and Phys. Society, Dec. 1837. 
f We have no hesitation in pronouncing the British and 





bee 


Fo 5 Medical Review the first medical periodical in the 
— in Medical Library and Intelligencer, No. VIII, 


nal of a Lady emigrant. 


This day is published, Put i “price ls. and illustrated with 
‘Two Steel Engravin; 

Alfred de Rosann ; or, the Adventures ofa French 

Gentleman. By G. W. M. Reynolds, Author of ‘ Pickwick 

Abroad,’ &c. 


Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


ARBURY’S ORIENTAL HERALD, i 
OCTOBER, is this day published, price 2s. 6d., 
pains many Original Papers upon (among others) the following 
rtant subjects :—Kussia in reference to Persia—Circassia 
India—The Prince of Oude wesema the East India Company 
ina! Footy, sent from America, by J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
—Miss Em berts's Advice to Parties going to India; con- 
tinued—Battle of pestasenses : conclude —Agricultural Re- 
sources of In estions for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the People of india ei indie iniand Steam Navigation, 
—Mr. a ndia Debates of 26th o 
September—Detailed } mai ae from all parts of } 4 
t—and ae erie of an interesting nature to 











latest | ssible &e. 
rbury & hall-street; and all Booksell 
LACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCLXXVI. * OCTOBE 
Contents:—I. The Cabinet and the Count: = The Picture 
Gallery. No. SL. ones aa Moral $ and Poems— 
IV. Funerals—V. SS i Fovery— vu: 
Letters from Tomkins, an v. Pedlar—VIII. 


com. Protestantion, and Philosophy injFrance. By M. Guizot— 

1X. An Introduction to the ine hy of 1 —— ae Part 5 

—X. A Glance over the reste of homas Warto 

one: Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 
Yondon. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, peice One Shilling, contains—Peeps Poli. 
tical from the Loopholes of Retreat—Professor Nichol’s Pheno- 





ri 
oO’ = ae jild § Beers ofthe Far West—Lord Lin save ‘s 
Letters on Egypt and the Holy Land—London Sketches, No. I 


Tigris Major and Tigris Minor—Female Influence; a Domestic 


Sketch — Poetr iterary Register — Political Register ; the 
Recems, Se we oat Accidents, Emigration to Australia, the 
orn 


William ait, Edinburgh ; } Sangin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin 


NATURALIST’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE NATURALIST; a Monthy Journal, 
Hestrative of the ‘ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, and MINE- 

RAL KINGDOMS, and designed ‘alike for the Professor, the 
Student, and me General Reader. With beautiful ENGRAY- 
INGS ON INDIA PAPER, by BRANSTON. Edited by NE~ 

VILLE WOOD, Esq., thor of ‘ British Song Birds &e. &c. 
Fl pg tng! Number, price 2s. each, may still be had; or 

Vol. I. price 13s., and Vols. Il. & IIL, without any charge for 
binding, price 18s. each. The Work contains Original Commu- 
nications by Eminent yy Correspondence; Criticisms ; 
Proceedings of Societi ; Extracts from Foreign Periodicals; 
Raytown: Chapter of Miscellanies: Obituary, &c, &c. 

No. 25, for OCTOBER, commencing Vol. IV., contains a 
highly-finished Lithographic Portrait, royal 8vo. on India BRer 
(with anf an Autograph and Memoir.) of the late JOHN LAT 

R.S., eealsbrated as an Ornithologist wherever Natural 

tudy. It forms the commencement of a 
a“ Pere MEMOIRS, AND AUTO- 
Ss NENT LIVING AND RECENTLY DE-~ 
CEASED NATURALISTS, BRITISH AND FOREIGN,” to be 
continued every alternate month, The Portraits will by 
Day & Heghe. Lithographers to the Queen, and will include 
Scientific A -- Popular Naturalists, and Patrons of Nas 
tural Histo com rising Zoologists, Botanists, and Geobogists. 
jensen: Whi er & Co., and all Booksellers. Royal 8vo, 

price 2s. 


MRS. CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
In one Pocket Volume, price 2s. bound, gilt edges, 


HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated to 


those who are not ashamed. of Economy. 


Author of ‘ The Mother’ 's Book ** "The Girl's Own Book,’ &c. 
The isth edition, corrected and arranged by es Author; to 
which are added, Hints to Persons of Modera' 
This little work is reprinted at the fi ofa high 
distinguished member of the Society for the Diffusion of U ei 
Knowledge. The best proof of its value is the success of the 
work ; 56,000 copies have been sold in this country alone. 








o Fostuns, 








London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and 
be procured, by order, from all other bockselless in the > Unite 
Kingdom. 

Dedi 





ith permi ‘o Sir A. W. Gioon, RA, 
»*-- M Ritehod ~*~ 10s. 6d. elot 


OLOUR AS A MEANS OF ART; being an 
adaptation of the Experience of Professors to the Practice 
of Amateurs. With Ei i" aoe Plates. 


By 
Author of the‘ Sketcher’ 's Manual,** The Spirit of Shakspeare,’&c. 
“ Mr. Howard has done service to the arts in this attempt 
to reduce to princi = < certainty, those quelities which have 
hitherto been va; 


afete wit with valuable observations ; most amusing 
Gazette. 


which « we ma yecommend as a fit 
% Sketcher’ 's Manual Se amapeplatae 








M. D.  Harle treet, Cavendish- are; orof the Princi 
ae ka! ‘The Michaelmas Term will ‘commence Oct, . 


London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


London ; Joseph Thomas; ¢ c, Tilt ; and Simpkin & Co, 








THE ATHENZUM. 











is WN in3 sheets , demy 8vo. price Is. 
Ts OWN, No. IX., containing, amon 
pame rose ye ete. Aricies,. then’ continuation of 
. R Isc 
vaneaies London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


In | vol. 8vo, illustrated by 14 Plates, s 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

N ESE ASE® the EAR, 

luding the Structure and Economy. 

B GEORGE PiLct ER, Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery. 

being the ey 2 for which the Fothergillian Gold Medal was 
awarded by he I 





edical Society of London 
Highley, 32, Fleet-street, Londo. 


FE ae may my re: ETC. —- 


his day, in 8vo. Part II, and Nos. 1 t 
DICTION ARY of “ARTS, MANUFAC. 


TURES, and MINES; containing a clear Exposition of 
their Principles ‘and practic e. To be completed in Ten Monthly 
Parts, 5s. each, and Fifty Weekly Numbers, ls. each, illustrated 
by upwards of One Thousand Eagrevings ox on ars ood. 

By ANDREW URE, M.D = AS. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, ¢8. 








Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. he 
EMINISCENCES of SOUTH AME RICA, 
from two and a half Years’ Residence in V ENE ZUELA. 
JOHN HAWKSHAW, 





F.G.S8., M. Inst. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's C hurchyard. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. 
NGLO-IN NDEA, SectaL, Moran, and Port- 


TICAL; being a Collection of Papers from the Asiatic 
Journal, 
Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


INDIA. 
oIs. BvO. price 2/. 2s. 
HE RISE, and races of the BRITISH 
POWER in IND 
By PET uit “AUBER, Esq. M.R.A 
Late Setecter to the Hon. East India C a 
Ww. H. Allen & Co. 7, eet 





Just published, i in 12 vols. imp. =. Ome. », cloth. oupbeliished with 
Portraits, Fac-similes, Plans of Battles, & 
HE WRITINGS of GEORGE W ASHING- 
‘ON ; being his Correspondence, Addresses, Mess: 
and other Papers, Official and Private, selected and publis ed 
from the Original Manuscripts: with a LIFE of the AUTHOR, 
Notes and Illustrations. 
y JARED SPARKS. 
J.M. Campbell, 156, Regent-street. 

An Edition in 12 vols. medium 8vo. will be ready 
in a few days. ON SALE. 

Tanner’s Map of the United States, with Part of 
Texas, embracing Canals and Rail-roads, made and projected, 
and thoroughly revised, up to ~ present year. igures are 
placed in each of the rhombs. as the pages of a book, by the aid 
of which, in connexion with an accompanying Alphabetical 
found. or Key, any place mentioned on the Map may readily be 
oun 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS; chiefly from the 

Texts of Simson and PLAYFarR, with Corrections, a new 
Fifth Book, a § Supplement on Incommensurable Quantities, and 
an Appendix on Plane Trigonometry and me wy Together 
with Critical Notes and Comments. Designed for the Junior 
Mathematical Class in Belfast College, and for the use of other 
Colleges and Private Students. 5s. 

By J. R. YOUNG. 
Professor of Mathematics i = Belfast College. 
Published by J. Souter, 121, Fleet-street ; 
om may be had, bY the same Author, 

Elements < of Geometry, 8vo. 

————- of Algebra, 12mo. Aug sa. 
A Key to Ditto, by W. H. Spiller, 
General Theory of Algebraical Equations, 9s. 
Plane and Spheric al ‘Trigonometry, 6s 
Mathematical Table 
On the Computation or ‘Togarith ms, 5s 
Analytical Geometry—Conic Bentions: “ond Edit. 6s. 6d. 

—_—_ € arves and Surfaces of the Second Order, 2nd 

Edition, 7s. 

. The Diffe Tontiol C ‘aleulus, 9s. 
11. The Integral Calculus, 9s, 
12. Elements of Mechanics, 10s. 6d. 
13. AL secture on the Study of M: athematics, 2s. 6d. 








feat 


= 
> 





2 vols. post 8vo. price 1 . 2nd edition of 
CENES S and CHAR ACT 0 RISTICS of HIN- 
DOSTAN, with Skate hes of LAagie-tedien Society. 
By EMMA ROL 
Author of ‘ Mémoirs -#- Hie al Houses of u ork and Lancaster,’ 
‘Oriental Scenes,’ &c. 
Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





2mo. 4s. 
ECTURES on LOGIC. or on the SCIENCE 
of EVIDENCE generally ; embracing both Demonstrative 
and Probable Reasonings, wa pe L eine of Causation, 
Delivered at Bristol ( jollege int 
By FRANCIS x Nin Ww MEAN, 
Late Fellow Of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; J.G. & F. Rivington, London. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7d. 
BACTS FOR THE TIME S, No. 83. 
ntents: Advent Sermons on Antichrist 
t Rivingtons, “St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W <a Pall 





Price 9s. 


. oe od, in one pocket volume, price 5s. cloth, 
S. By Samue.t RoceErs, Esq. 
tt A. + 4 ie asures of Memory,” * Human Life,’ &c. 
Also, price 5s. clot 
Italy; a Poem. By Samuel’ Rogers, Esq. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Lately published, the Fourth Volume. 








Just published, price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
Prrvonct Selections from, according to the Text 
of Boeckh; to which rt added d English No Note: $s, 
By the Rev. W. M.A. 
One of the Assistz a 8 ee of Eton School. 

Eton: printed by E. P. Williams; and to be had at the Eton 
Warehouse, 186. Fleet-street, London: where may be had Cata- 
logues of the * Eton School Books’ gratis, printed on a sheet for 

st. 





UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE WITH 
*NICHOLAS NICKLERBY.’ 

To be published on the Ist of October, 1838, by Sherwood. 
Gilbert, & Piper, Bay reg Caeak atogg and to be continue 
Monthly, through T y Numbe , 

EYMOUR’S PICTORIAL LEGACY ; being 
the Life and Adventures of HIPPINS HIPHIPPINS, Esq. 

Edited by LARKSPUR. | Illustrated each month by two of the 

Posthumous Sketches of the celebrated Seymour, now in pos- 

session of his Widow, and never before published. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DEVELOPE THE 
A W Oo F S T O R M §, 


L by means of Facts, arranged according to Time and Place; 
and hence to point out a Cause for the VARIABLE WINDs, 
with the View to Practical Use in Navigation. Illustrated by 
Charts and Woodcuts. 
By Lieut.-Colone! W. REID, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. 
Published by John Weaie, $9, High Holborn. 





Just published, i in royal 8vo. price li, is. 











In one vol. royal 22mo. bor ind, gilt edge S$, price 2s. 
OWN B 
Autherer? The Girl's Own Book.’ 
ample will educate ‘hi m3. your conve ation; the business he 
Mrs. Barbau! 


MRs. CHIL ab MOTHER'S OWN BOOK. 
[HE MOTHER'S OOK. 
y Mrs. CHILD, 
= The 9th edit. corrected and revised. 

Do you ask, then, what will educate your son? Your ex- 
sees you transact; the likin, s and dislikings you express, = these 
will educate Rol, 3; the society you live in will educate him.’ 

London: = for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. wihihatibiind 





This day. in fep. 8vo. with Vignette. 6s. 
N ESSAY on PROBABILI T izs. ‘and on 
their Avplication to Life Contingencies and Insurance 
Offices. By A + | pe E MORGAN, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; : Prof Mathematics in’ University College ; 
and Secretary to the R a Astronomical Society. 
. 107 of the Casinet CycLopapia. 
Published Sept. 
ag A ond Scientific Men of Great Britain, Vol. 3. 
Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Tayl 
et A  aetailed Catalogue of the Cabinet Cyclo di meg be 
had of any Bookseller, 





Ste 











14. AC of Algebra, part f 
15. tli. 2. 


NEW WORKS, 


IFE and ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD, 
First Earl of Clarendon. ay T. H. LISTER, Esq. 3vols. 
8vo. Portrait, 2/. 8s. cloth letter 

“ Mr. Lister deserves great ,- ror for the mode in 
which he has treated this noble subject. He has delineated 
the character, judged the soqtens. and estimated the works of 

Clarendon freely and fairly.”.—Gentleman's Mag. 

Il. 


HE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, with 
additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly for this edition. 
10 vols. feap. 8vo, with Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Portrait, 
price 2. A. cloth lettered. 
*We Tepes at our earnest wish—that this edition may find a 
place in all libraries.” — Metropolitan Mag. 


Il. 
SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By 
CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. of Walton Hall. With 
a View of Walton Hall, and an Autobiography of the Author. 
2nd Edition, fcap. 8vo. 8s. cloth lettered. 
“ A delightful ittle volume.” — Quarterly Review. 


Iv. 

DICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTURE 

and ARCH EOL, OGY ofthe MIDDLE AGES. By JOHN 
BKITTON, F.S.A. This volume contains 41 Engravings, repre- 
senting more than 200 Architectural Details of Buil ings, by 
J. Le “KEUX. loyal Svo. 2/. 16s. haif-bd.; medium 4to. 5/.; 
imp. Ato. 71. 7s. 

A work not only for architects and antiquaries, but for 

general readers.'—A/chitectural ae 


~ EVEN WEEKS’ TOUR ontheCONTINENT. 
n By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. cloth. 

“The best book of the kind that has issued from the press 
these fifty years.” 


— Standard, 
vi. 
fey ROBBER. By the Author of* The Gipsy,’ 
. Svols. post &vo. 
* The best of Mr. James's romances.” 
vil. 
ETTERS on the Subject of the CATHOLICS, 
> my Pesthes Abraham who lives in the C santey By 
PETER PLYMLEY. Post 8vo. 21st Edition, 7*. cloth. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 








— Spectator. 





NEW WORKS 
Preparing for Publication by Longman, Orme & Co. 
LLUSTRATIONS of MECHANICS. By 
the Rev. H.-MOSELEY, M.A. Professor of Natural Phi- 


losophy and Astronomy in King’ s College, London. 1 vol. fep. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings. 


RACTICAL and SURGICAL ANATOMY. 

By, W. J. ERASMUS_ WILSON, Teacher of Practical 

and Surgical Anstey and Physiology. Illustrated with Fifty 
Engravings on Wood, by Bagg. 1 vol. 12mo. 


LEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA ; com- 

prehending the Natural History, Forres rties, C omposition, 
kilects, and Uses of Medicines. By JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
F.R.S. and L.S., Lecturer in the Medic: a School of the London 
Hospital, and in the Alde ‘Tsgate Sc hool of Medicine. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with numerous Wood Engraving 


Part L. ip afew days; P PART II. early in 1839. 


4. 
Ths PRINCIPLES of SURGERY; con- 

taining the Doctrine and Practice relating to Inflamma- 
tion and its various consequences—Tumours, Aneurisms. 
Wounds, and the states sonnen ted with them; the Surgical 
Anatomy of the Human Body, and its Application to Injuries 
and Operations. By JOHN BU RNS. M.D. F.R.S. Regius Pro- 
fessor of § clot in the University of Glasgow, ite. &c, 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s, clot 

* The Second Volume separately, price 12s. 


HE JUVENILE POETICAL LIBRARY: 

selected from the Works of Modern British Poets. Edited 

by MRS. ALARIC A, WATTS. 1 vol, fcp. 8vo, with Nine 
highly-finished v pric 





"Just completed, i in 7 vo 
HE LIFE a SIR WAL TER SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
oto Cadell, Edinburgh ; John Murray, and Whittaker g 


r Of whom may be had, 

. Any Vols. to complete sets. 

Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 

. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 

. Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols, 


ON SHEEP. 
Just TRE A illustrated hy 25 Engravings on Steel, price 2, ad. 
REATISE on SHEEP, with the best means 
of their Improvement, General Management 
‘Treatment of their Diseases. ‘To ve is added, a C) 
Wool, and the History of the Wo e. 
By AMBROSE BLA ACKLOCK. ‘Surgeon, Dumfri 
“ It is a volume for every farmer and land-owner’s c= WE ” 
— Literary Gazette. 
Published by N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheapside, Lond 
M‘Phun, Glasgow; and to be had of all ew thy ee 
and Country. 


al dl ie 





Chae on 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

Published by. Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Public Library, 

‘onduit-street, Hanover-squure, . 

1.7 HE PEERAG E of the BRITISH EMPIR 

with the Arms of the Peers beautifull engraved, 

incorporated with the Text; corrected to the date of Publ blica- 
tion, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility. The 
Ninth Thousand. By EDMUND LODGE, 4 Clarencieux 
King of Arms, Author of * Memoirs of Illustrious ersonages,' &c, 

2. Alice ; or, The Mysteries: the completion of 
the beautiful Tale of ‘Ernest’ Maltravers.’ By Sir Lytton 
wer, Bart., hee of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ * Rienzi,’ &c. 2nd 
3 vols. post 8vc 

3. Turkey, Greece, and Malta. By Adolphus 
Slade, Esq., Author of ‘ Records of Travels in the East.’ fae 
8vo. lates. 

4. The Literary Remains of the late William 
Hazlitt ; with a Notice of his Life ty his Son ; and Thoughts on 
his Genius and Writings, by Sir Lytton Balwer and Ms 
jeant Talfourd. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrai 

5. Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of 
Herr Tenfelsdriéckh. By Thomas Carlyle. 1 vol. post 8vo, 

. The Genealogy of the British Peerage, con 
tainin the Angosteal History of the British Nobility. A haw 
mund e, Esq., Clarencieux King of Arms, New Edition, 
revised an enlarged. ¢ 

7. The Language of Flowers. 6th Edition, re- 
vised by the Editor of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ with beautifully. 


coloured Plates, in silk, gilt. 

8. The Language of Birds. By Mrs. Spratt, 
Coloured Plates, silk, gi 

9. The Book of Piven, By Mrs. Hale. Coloured 
Plates, silk, gilt. aM 

0. The Infirmities of Genius. By Dr. Madden, 

mt... Post 8vo. - - , . 

11. Madrid in 1835: a Graphic Delineation of 
Society and Manners in Spain. By a Staff Officer. 2 vols. 8vo, 


coloured Plates. 
12. The Naval Officer’s Manual. By Captain 
ae a R.N. With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
The Messiah: a Poem. By the Rev. R, 
Montgomery. A new and beautiful Editio 
Holy Breathings. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 
2 h post 8vo. 





Just published, price 10s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
2 + VAT LY ° 
EMOIRS of a PRISONER of STATE in the 
Fortress of Spielberg. by ALEX ANDER ANDRY ANE, 
Companion in captivity of COUNT CONFALONIERI. Trans- 
lated from the original by F ‘ORT UNATO PRA NBL 
“We have closed the volume; but the torturing ‘trial before 
the Coummuinaion, the scenes of Santa Margarita, and of Porta 
Nuova, are still vivid in our memory. This work will be an ex 
cellent companion to the volume of Silvio Pellico, We have 
extracted rather largely [two columns and a half), but had we 
selected every passage worthy of remark we should have greatly 
exceeded our limits. We therefore recommend it for general 
perusal as a work well written and abounding with interest, 
and as one that might excite the sympathy of every bosom. 
The work before us *s not in its original form, but is an abridg- 
ment, translated into English; so accurate and elegant is the 
trans! ation, so judicious and well contrived the abrégé, that it 
would be diilicult to trace the hand of a foreigner, or to imagine 
the work not to have proceeded, in the first instance, from the 
same pen.’ '— Tim 

“ This is the blatery of the sufferings of Alexander Andryane, 
who was brought beiore the Political Inquisition of Lombardy, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life in the Fortress of Spiel 
berg...-Silvio Pellico count of his sufferings, which he was 
obliged to extenuat wing to a watchful censorship, falls in- 
finitely below the details given by Andryane, and it will startle 
every Englishman to hear that cruelties so horrible could be 
inflicted by any continental power.... This volume will be read 
with the deepest interest by every friend of humanity, and it 
cannot fail exciting the liveliest feelings of indignation in the 
breast of every lover of liberty.” — Sunday Times. 

“ This work was reviewed by us on its original publication... 
The translation is extre me ‘ly welldone. Mr. Prandi has tamed 
down [— ambitious style of the original, and made some judi- 
cious aume “nts.” — Athenwum 

a Ne ‘book gives a sight of the working ofthe Austro-Italian 
criminal procedure in cases of treason, and furnishes many 
scenes of melo-dramatic force and vivacity.”’—Spectator. 

* Never was author more indebted to a translator than M. 
Andryane to Signor Prandi. It is a fact that one of the most 
perfect and e legant translations of 2 forcicn work has 
been exeeuted by an It: -We can sately ree ommend this 
moderately-sized volume to onr readers as highly ente rtaining, 
and so far from being politically injurious, that we think it suf- 
ficient to open the eyes of many misguided ardent young pa- 
triots to the injuries they may indict upon their fellow-c reatures 
by resorting to revolutionary violence, instead of trusting to 
reason and the laws.”"— Morning 

“ This narrative canuet be read without deep and painful in- in- 
terest, and exciting the sympathies of every generous mind.” 























Observer, 
eh. he ‘author's examinations before the Commission illustrate 
more forcibly than anything we can remember the hellish 8: 
tem of torture resorted to by the Austrian authorities. The 
fiend who presided over them was in himself counsel on h 
sides, judge, jury, court of appeal, everything but executioner. 
This man's conduct in the course of these examinations is 
sketched in the volume before us with a very startling force 
effect,” —Examiner 


H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 
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with the court of the 
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few....A slight examination of these records of antiquity sufficed to show to the writer 
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Gengsis: iv. 19—22; xi. 3; xii. 1O—15.16; xvi.6.20; xxi. 
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xxxix. 3; xl. 12—15. 

Leviticus: vii. 8; xi. 9—12. 

Nompgrs: xi. 4—6. 5; xiii. 23, 24; xvi. 16—35; xx. 5. 

Devreronomy : xi. 10—12. 20; xvii. 8—13. 14—20; xx. 5 
19,20; xxii. 10; xxiii. 7; xxv. 9, 10. 

Josnua: ix. 12, 13; xxiv. 12. 

itpers: i. 6, 7; iii, 31; v.10. 
xvi. 13,14. 17; xx.16; xxi, 21. 

Roru: iv. 7. 

1Samve: iv. 18; vi. 11; viii. L1—18; xiii. 19, 20; xvi 15 
—18; xvii. 7. 5—7; xxi. 11; xxiv. 9; xxv. 18; xxx. 11 
—15; xxxi. 3. 

2SamuenL: i. 18. 21; ii. 22, 23; iv. 12; v.6—8; vi. 14— 
16; viii. 7; xi. 2; xii. 31; xiv. 25,26; xxiii. 213 xxiv. 9 

1Kines: iv. 23; vi. 7. 21—28; vii. 33; ix. 26—28; x. 28. 

3 Xiv. 11; xxii. 34. 

2Kives: i 2. 7. 8; v.10—14; 34—37; xvii. 4—6; xix. 
35; xxiv. 7. 
1CuRonicLEs: ii. 34, 35; iv. 21; vii. 21—23; ix. 28; xii. 2. 

2CuRonicLEs: xii. 2—4. 9, 10; xiv. 6,7, 9,10. 12—15; 
xvi. 13, 14; xxviii. 8—15; xxxii. 5; xxxyv. 20—25. 23— 
4; XXxvi.. 2—4. 

Estuer: iii. 10. 12; v. 13. 

Jos : i 14, 15; xiv. 17; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 1, 2.17; xxx. 1; 
Xxxi. 26—28; xxxvii. 18; xxxviii. 14; xxxix. 9—18; xl. 
1524; xii. 
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Proverss: iii. 15, 16; vii. 16. 23; xvii. 3; xx.4; xxi. 9; 
xxvi. 3. 17. 23; xxxi. 10—24, 

EccLesiAstes: ix. 12; xii. 5. 
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16; iii. 9, 10; iv. 1. 12—15; vi. 10. 11; vii. 1. 7—9; 
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EzexieEc: xii. 9—16; xviii. 11—21; xxii. 18—20; xxiii. 40, 
41; xxvii. 5, 6. 7. 27; xxix. 3—6. 9,10. 11, 12; xxx. 
12. 13. 13—19; xxxii. 2; xxxiii. 2—9. 

DANIEL: vy. 23; xi. 30; xii % 

Hosea: vi. 11; xiii. 14. 
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Nauum: iii. 2,3. 8—10. 14—15. 
Amos: vi. 4—6. 
Sr. Matruew: ii. 13—15; iii. 12; ix. 17; xvi. 18; xxii. 


13; xxiv. 41; xxvi. 6, 7. 
Sr. Marx: i 16—18; xiv. 14, 15. 
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Literature, &c. 

SWINBURNE CARR, Esq. 
Author of the Manual of Roman Antiquities,” ond Classical 
aster in King’s College. Price 7s. 
% Velgshle inteswnation, itherto esscesple ‘aly to the few, is 
everyw uracy.”” Monthly 
Magazine. * Admirably ‘clear and conclusive. “Suck a book has 
jong beena desideratum ; and we therefore confidently recom- 
mend it."’— Metropolitan. 
Latin Homonyms; or,an Alphabetical Collection 
of 1500 Latin Words, similar } in sound, but different in sense, 
with their respective meanings, quantities, &c. By the § Same. 3s. 


THE CHEAPEST SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Just published, in  fostacap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Pandsomely done 
h, the First Volume of 
DINBURGH CABINET “NOVELS, 
Containing 
1. THE MEDICASTER. 2. THE MORTGAGEE. 
Also, price 2s. 
THE MORTGAGEE. 
Forming the Second Part of the Edinbu 
John Satheriend. Calton-street, Edinburg’ 
London ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE TOWARDS THE 
SOUTH POLE! 
On the 10th October, post 8 
HE NARRATIVE of ARTHUR GORDON 
PYM, of Nantucket. 

*,* The "Author, after a series of adventures, was rescued 
from a wreck by the Jane Grey, of Liverpool; this vessel ~ 
ceeded South, beyend the ice regions, to a mild climate. and wa: 
captured at islands in Jat. 84° 8. -» the survivors being driven by 
currents still farther South. 

ruth is strange, stran: “4 than fiction.’ 
vow rea 

Parker’s North Western Missionary Tour, 8vo. 8s. 
—History and To oposraphy of the Republic of Texas, 12mo. fs.— 
Bush’s Notes on Joshua and Judges. 6s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Tay- 
lor, 6s.—Yankee Notions, 4s.—Nordheimer's Hebrew Gamees, 
15s.—Burton, a Romance, 2 vols. 10s. 6¢.—Zenobia, 2 vols. 

London: Wile & Putnam, 67, Paternoster-row. 

Machin & Co. Liverpool : Willmer & Smith. Aber- 
deen: phy Mitchell. Glasgow : Symington & Co. Edinburgh: 
Thos, Cork. Manchester: George Simms. Oxford: D. A. 
Talboys & Co. 


GUY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
In a handsome ey Ry h | if sonnede of of 200 pages, price 
dan 
LEMENTS ‘of “ANCIENT HISTORY, 
cludin Gomee, Egypt, Persia, Carthage, 
Philistines, icians, Jews, Goths, 
By JOS EPH. GUY, formerly of the Royal Military College ; 
Author of * School Geography,’ ‘British Spelling Book,’ &c. 








h Cabinet Novels. 
; R. Groombridge, 








in- 
Rome, the 


Guy’s Elements of Modem History, including 
France, Denmark: Spain, Portugal, Poland, Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmar ltaly, America, &c. 12mo. price only 3s, 6d. 
bound and lettered. 


Guy’s Elements of British History ; containing 
England, ‘Soothend, Wales, and Ireland. 12mo. price only 3s. 6d. 
bound and lettered. 

The above Works are sold together or separate. They 
wil rt found eminently calculated for school business. ‘The 
Chapters are divided into Sections, and numbered to correspond 
—es a omens list of Questions for Examination at the end of 
each volum 

The o bject “of these ‘ Elements’ is to concentrate a sufficient 
portion of General History in three moderate school volumes, 
the whole being an Anctiguent upon an ample scale: every 
thing therein contained is founded upon unquestionable autho-~ 
rity, having been taken from none but works of established 
reputation. 

London: printed for T. M. Cradock, 48, Paternoster-row. 


As a Companion to the above, and an acquisition to every 
School-room and Library, 

Guy’s Chart of General History Yand Biography, 
Ancient and Modern, on a large sheet of Columbie: r drawing- 
paper: and coloured for easy reference. ‘The 5th edition, 

rice 7s.; or mounted on canvas and roller, price 10s. 6d.; and 
varnished, l4s. 
oo /here also may be had 

Guy’s British. "Spelling-Book, the 47th edition, 
with a fine Frontispiece, and other Engravings, from Harvey's 
drawings. Price ls, 6d. bound. 

Guy’s New British Primer; or, First Book for 
Children, on a new and popular plan for family and school 
teaching. Many Cuts. Isth edition. Price only 6d. half-bound. 

Guy’s New British Reader. A Sequel to his 
Spelling-Book. The difficult words accented and explained at 
the head of each lesson. With Engravings. The 8th edition, 
lzmo. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s School Geography, on a new and easy plan, 
Royal ismo. With Seven Mz Me l4th edition. Price 3s. bound 
m= red.—A GEOGRAPHICAL KEY. Price Is. 6d.—The MAPS 

eparate, _ print ted on drawing- paper, and coloured, forming a 
CHILD'S $s FIRST ATLAS. Pri 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, on the popular 
pe pk of his ‘Geography.’ 17 fine Plates.” Sth edition. Price 5s. 
0 e. 

Guy’ 's School Cyphering-Book for Beginners, on 
large 4to. ~p Post writing-paper. sth edition. Price 3s. 6d. half- 

bound.—*«* A KEY to Ditto. Price 6c 

CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 

UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPAR- 

ILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations recom- 
mended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extreme! 
useful in chronic rheumatism, and in sec menany symptoms, an 
a remedy for the improper use of mercur 

epared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and Ht bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Charchyard, 
London, and * canchentcated by Opposite, Ge rote oan 

ya of his 


with his Aico: n the « labels) — 
—— = of any ress respectable Chemist and Dressist. Of whom 


* Butler's Alkaline Solution,’ which is fre- 
quently ord yn ed ‘by Bs 











Physicians to be taken along with the 
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First Proofs, now ready, 
THE ROYAL HUNT. 


THE MEETING OF HER MAJESTY’S STAG-HOUND 
ON ASCOT HEATH. 


Beautifully engraved in Mezzotinto by F. BROMLEY, from the much-admired Picture painted by F. GRANT, Esq., for the Earl of CuEsTErrtexp, 
as Master of the Hounds. 


Prints, 31. 3s.; Proofs, 51. 5s.; Before letters, 61. 6s. 
*,¢ A DescrirTivE Key, by NIMROD, accompanies the Print, 


** "This tableau vivant is admirable as a work of art, and invaluable as a sample of the| ‘*We have before us a very beautiful translation of Mr. Grant's admirable picture of 
English nobleman and gentleman, congregated to enjoy their national sport. Asa whole, | ‘The Meeting of Her Majesty's -hounds on Ascot Heath.’ As a work of art on an ex. 
it is one of the finest works extant,—a Sportsman picture every inch of it, and he must tensive scale, this has certainly not been equalled in the sporting world, and we cannot do 
indeed want taste who does not add it to his choicest collection.”—Sporting Magazine, | better than recommend all our readers to possess it. The portraits are admirably 
September. and the character of the animals very correct.”— New Sporting Magazine, September, 





THE LOVELY CHILDREN OF THE MARQUESS OF ABERCORN. 


Engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., from the fascinating Picture painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
Prints, 11. 11s. 6d. ; Proofs, 32. 3s.; Proofs before letters, 51. 5s. 





GEORGE HAYTER’S Grand Picture of the CORONATION. 
By Authority. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Masesty’s Printsetters and Pus.isHers, 
HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT, BY 
HER MAJESTY'S SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
THEY WILL puBLIsH a SPLENDID ENGRAVENG From THE LARGE PIcTURE oF 


THE CORONATION, 


Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. 
Her pasaser’y Historica AND Portrait ParnzeR, 


Containing Portraits of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, the Foreign Princes, the Ladies, the Great Officers of State, ‘and all the Illustrious Personages engaged in Westminster 
Abbey at that august Ceremony. 
“Mr. Hayter had the honour of submitting to Her Majesty his large oil sketch for the “Her Majesty honoured Mr. Hayter, on Saturday, by sitting to him in the Coronation 
giand Historical Picture of the Coronation, of which Her Majesty was graciously pleased | Robes; and Her Serene Highness Princess of Hohenlohe also sat to him for the great 
to express the highest approval.”—Court Circular, July 12. picture of Her Majesty's Coronation.”—Court Circular, August 6. 


The Plate will be engraved upon a large Scale in the finest Style of Mezzotinto by a most eminent Engraver, and the Impressions will be strictly delivered in the 
ption. 





order of Subscri 





NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
THE MOST AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN, 


IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF STATE, ASCENDING THE THRONE OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 
Painted by THOMAS SULLY, Esq. for the Untrep States. 
And engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C, E. WAGSTAFF. 


Price to SusscriBers: Prints, 11. 1s, ; Proofs, 21. 2s. ; India Proofs, 31. 8s.; Proofs before letters, 41. 4s. 





MESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Publishers, have the honour also to announce that, by 
HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL COMMAND, 
They are to publish the whole-length Porrrarr (just painted) of 


HER MAJESTY IN HER ROYAL DALMATIC ROBES. 


Painted for BuckincnamM PatacE, by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq. 
This whole-length Portrait of the Qteen in Her Coronation Robes, seated on her Throne in Westminster Abbey, is acknowledged by the Court, and every person who has had the 


pleasure of seeing the Picture, to be the most correct Portrait yet produced, and altogether the most pleasing picture, ever submitted to the public, of Her Majesty. The Engraving 
will be executed, by express desire of the Queen, by a most eminent Artist. . , 


LONDON: HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty's Printsellers and Publishers, 6, Pall Mall. 


London: Jamgs Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, orth, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold byall 
, Booksellers and Newivenders-—Agents: for Scornanp, Messrs, Bell Breufute, Edin oare and De butapbell: Glasgow ne IneLanp,J, Cumming, Dublin, 
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